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‘“‘Tanzspiel’’ Based on Andersen 
Fairy Tales Contains Music of 
Much Beauty— Ovation for the 
Composer at Premiére—Amer- 
ican Singer Among Soloists for 
Nikisch Concerts— New Wein- 
gartner Opera to Be Heard in 
Darmstadt—War Responsible 
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HE Theater des Westens opened its 
with a pleasant surprise. 
Under the stage management of Edmund 
Binder, the Andersen Ensemble produced 
1ew “Tanzspiel,” called ‘Andersen,’ 
by L. Nowak and J. Kwapil, with music 
composer of 
Whether one calls it a bal- 
let or a fantastic dance-play, it is a 
very charming work and has been en- 
thusiastically received both by press and 


season 


Oskar Nedbal, the 


public. 


ish master 
sculptor, 


Polka”’ 
York, 


des Westens, 
sponsible for the dances. 
ceived an ovation when the curtain fell 
and sold-out houses 


al 


A\ 





ter the premiére, 


In a prologue, serving as introduction 
to the play, we meet Andersen, the Dan- 
of the fairy tale, and the 
In the play it- 
self, charming episodes from the stories 


of the “Tin Soldier,” “The Rubber-Shoes 
of Happiness,” “Chinese Emperor Night- 
ingale,” “The Little Sleeping-Man’s Sack 
of Tears” and others are reproduced in 
a way offering delight to eye and ear. 
Nedbal’s music holds aloof from the 
trivial without climbing heights out of 
place in such a work, and the composer 
once again revealed as a _ splendid 
artist and a master of fine orchestration. 
The “Nightingale 
and “March of the Tin Soldiers” 
will probably soon find their way to New 
The composer himself is occupy- 
ng the conductor’s chair at the Theater 
and August Berger is re- 
Nedbal re- 


Thorwaldsen. 


Valse,” 


now the order of the day. 


\rthur Nikisch, 
't 


ir] 
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I 


Ernst von 
Franz von 


others. 
Philharmonic, 


len” (post-graduate schools). 


iteen years. 


harged. 
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Weingartner at Darmstadt 


e premiére of Weingartner’s new 
a, “Dame Kobold,” will take place 


ng the coming season at the Darm- 


Opera, with which Weingartner 
be associated this year. He will 
ict seven court concerts at Darm- 


t and revive at the opera, “Parsifal,”’ 
enkavalier,” 
ge of Kaschau” 


“Bartered Bride,’ 
(Otto Neitzel) and 


‘Barber of Bagdad.” 


e 


first performance in the Danish 


[Continued on page 2] 


“Animal 


who will again con- 
the season of ten Berlin concerts 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
engaged as soloists for the season: 
gen d’Albert, 
Flesch, Leo Slezak, Wera Schapira, 
ur Schnabel, 
dyth Walker, 


Dohnanyi, 


Vecsey, 
the American soprano, 
The People’s Concerts of 
held Wednesday and 
irday evenings (admission to all seats 
ty pfennig), continue before packed 
ses. Beginning in 
harmonic will offer 
for pupils of Berlin’s “Fortbildungs- 
There 
about 100,000 boys and girls in these 
ols, aged between 


September, the 
a series of con- 


fourteen and 
Employers and parents 
be admitted to these concerts, to 
h, probably, no admission fee will 
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Distinguished American Prima Donna Who Has Just Completed a Unique Tour, Which Has Convinced Her of the Thor- 


ough Understanding of Good Music Existing Even in Small and Remote Cities of This Country. 


Miss Nielsen 


Will Sing This Season at the Metropolitan Opera House and in Concert (See Page 4) 





Rumor of Change in Management of San 
Francisco Symphony Premature 


There has been a rumor in New York 
managerial circles during this week that 
a change has occurred in the management 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. However, MUSICAL AMERICA’S San 
Francisco correspondent, Thomas Nunan, 
informs us as follows: 

“The rumors of a change in the Sym- 
phony management are premature. Frank 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


W. Healy is the manager under a year’s 
contract. Dissension still exists in the 
association, but there are no further de- 
velopments since my last report.” 


Chicago’s Opera Season to Open with 
Destinn in “Gioconda” 
(By Telegraph to MusicaAL AMERICA) 
CHICAGO, Sept. 14.—Cleofonte Cam- 


panini announces that the Chicago Opera 
Company’s season will open here Nov. 


as mail matter of the Second Class 


15 with “La Gioconda,” Emmy Destinn 
singing the title réle. Miss Destinn has 
been engaged as a regular member of 
the company. 

CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—Ella Corrigan, a 
Chicago soprano, is the fourteenth Amer- 
ican singer engaged by Director Campa- 
nini for the season of grand opera which 
opens here Nov. 15. Miss Corrigan is a 
product of this city’s vocal instruction. 

M. R. 
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MAUD ALLAN: DANCER AND MUSICIAN 








A Career Exemplifying Strikingly the 

Close Affinity of the Two Arts— 
Mistress of the Classic 
Dance Began as a Pianist—Impor- 
tance of a Thorough Musical Train- 


Famous 


ing to the Dancer 


ANCERS of the “classic” variety 
(the dignified adjective covers such a 
multitude of artistic sins!) are not gen- 
erally credited with a wide range of mu- 
sical knowledge or accomplishment. Nor 
do they ordinarily deserve to be, though 
their art bears presumably a close affinity 
to that of the musician. Maud Allan, 
who had established her claims to 
eminence in the terpsichorean hierarchy 
long before most of her present com- 
petitors were heard of, forms, however, 
a conspicuous’ exception. For Miss 
Allan set forth upon her career with the 
intention of becoming a pianist. Such, 
in fact, she actually did become and 
would, in all likelihood, have won laurels 
in that sphere, had she not become en- 


‘grossed in the possibilities of the dance. 


She obtained a very complete musical 
education, however, and studied piano 
at the Hochschule in Berlin and with 
Busoni. When finally she determined to 
alter her artistic course, it was owing 
to the conviction that the new field of- 
fered greater opportunities and _ that 
there were more passable pianists than 
dancers. 

Miss Allan, who is to tour the country 
next winter, is a Canadian, born in 
Toronto. In personality, she has much 
that recalls Katharine Goodson—the 
same frank good nature and charm. A 
tour of the world, which brought her to 
India, Central Asia, China, Australia, 
has supplied her with a fund of absorb- 
ing information. The Orientals, it ap- 
pears, relished her art to the utmost and 
she herself was impressed deeply by the 
subtle connection existing between the 
philosophy of the East and Western art 
principles. 

That a thorough musical training is 
indispensable to the dancer Miss Allan 
most firmly believes. “I would not for 
anything have foregone my _ experience 
as a pianist,” she declares. “A terpsi- 
chorean interpretation needs to be a con- 
ception as carefully wrought and con- 
sistently carried out as the interpretative 
scheme of the masterpiece of composi- 
tion. There must needs be a perfect 
balance between music and dance, a per- 
fect emotional co-ordination of the two. 
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Maud Allan, the Famous Classic Dancer. 






Photo by Carpente 


To the Left, a 


Recent Los Angeles Snapshot 


Yet this is all too rarely obtained even 
to-day, inasmuch as dancers have not 
troubled themselves to grasp the musical 
work in the most minute details of its 
structure and inner significance. I have 
found it necessary to do so as carefully 
as though I were to give an instrumental 
reading of it. Only too often does one 
see a dancer who, quite devoid of artistic 
perception and consistency, will inter- 
pret a musical phrase upon its recur- 
rence in quite a different way from the 
manner in which he illustrated it on its 
first appearance; or e'se, who will treat 
a phrase in a minor key quite as in the 
major. It takes not only a detailed mu- 
sical training, but also a nature inher- 


ently musical to make a truly successful 
dancer.” 

During her coming season Miss Allen 
will appear in a work by Debussy, for 
which she herself provided the scenario 
and which, though the fact is not gen- 
erally known, was the first composition 
written by the French composer for 
dancing purposes. Although she first 
appeared in New York only four or five 
years ago, her career extends over more 
than twelve years and, before she gained 
the distinction in this country, Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, Brussels, London and other 
leading foreign music centers’ had 
granted her their liberal indorsement. 

=m By F- 





DAMROSCH CONDUCTS EXPOSITION CONCERT 


Merle Alcock Soloist of Event— 
Recitals by Augette Foret 
and Eva Mylott 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 9.—Dr. Walter 
Damrosch conducted the Exposition Or- 
chestra last Sunday, presenting an elab- 
orate Wagner program. Mrs. Merle 
Alcock, the contralto, was the admired 
There was an audience that 
thronged Festival Hall and the concert 
was one of the most successful in the 
series at the Fair. 

Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, 
is here from New York on a vacation 
visit and will start East next week, 
stopping over at Salt Lake, Denver and 
other places. She is booked for a Pacific 
Coast tour next winter. Last Saturday 
afternoon she sang at Mrs. Phebe 
Hearst’s magnificent country home, “The 
Hacienda,” near Pleasanton, giving a 
program of Italian, German, French and 
English songs. 

A large and fashionable audience en- 
joyed exceedingly the costume recital by 
Augette Forét in the Colonial ballroom 
of the St. Francis last Tuesday evening, 
when the program included Bergerettes, 
old British songs, folksongs of various 
nations and old French songs. 

Efforts are being made to induce Clar- 
ence Eddy to become a permanent resi- 


soloist. 


dent of San Francisco, and the organist 
says he will remain here until after the 
close of the present year. Mrs. Eddy has 
accepted the position of contraito solo- 
ist at the First Congregational Church, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Aked is pastor. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has decided to 
stay here until the middle of November. 
THOMAS NUNAN. 


Farrar’s “Carmen” Film to Be Shown 
First in Boston 

It is announced by the New York 
Herald that Boston’s Symphony Hali will 
be used for the first time for motion pic- 
tures on Oct. 1, when the Geraldine Far- 
rar “Carmen” film will have its first 
public showing. Arrangements to this 
effect, made at the request of Miss 
Farrar, were completed by C. A. Ellis 
and Morris Gest. The choice of Boston 
for her photoplay début was made by 
Miss Farrar. Miss Farrar, who is in 
the White Mountains, will attend the 
opening night. 


Mildred Potter Seriously Ill 


Mildred Potter, the popular American 
contralto, has been seriously ill for the 
past two weeks, having been threatened 
with appendicitis. On Friday of last 
week she was in an extremely dangerous 
condition, but on Tuesday afternoon Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA was informed that she 
was progressing more favorably, and 
that it was not yet determined whether 
or not an’ operation would be necessary. 
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language of Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier”’ 
is announced by the Royal Opera of 
Copenhagen. 
terruccio Busoni has sent from New 
York to the Vossische Zeitung a letter 
caliing attention to his appreciation of 
the high spiritual culture of Germany 
and paying tribute to the attitude of 
the German people in the present situ- 
ation. The German press prints the 
letter in full and expresses hopes that 
it may once and for all do away with 
all political attacks on this artist. 
Prof. Joseph Sulzer, a ’cellist of 
Vienna, is the composer of a hymn 
dedicated to the Sultan of Turkey, who 
likes the melody so much that he has 
given orders adopting it as the new 
national hymn of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 
A “Wacht am Rhein” Anniversary 


In honor of the 100th birthday anni- 
versary of Karl Wilhelm, composer of 
the “Wacht am Rhein,” a celebration will 
take place Sept. 5 at Schmalkalden, his 
birthplace. 

It is expected that Julius Gless, the 
basso of the Cologne Opera, will even- 
tually join the Berlin Royal Opera. His 
contract binds him to Cologne until 1918. 
He is a fine concert-singer and Wag- 
nerian artist and is bound, some day, to 
cesay his fortune in the United States. 

Hans Pfitzner, after having served for 
some months as a volunteer at the front, 
is now conducting rehearsals of his new 
opera, “Palestrina,” at Strassburg. 

In Dresden the enrollment of several 
male singers and technical experts in the 
army has produced a state of affairs 
which, at first sight, might appear detri- 
mental to the opera season at the Royal 
Theater. For some time past the per- 
formances have been limited to one every 
other day. And yet, in this way and in- 
direct y through the war, an ideal state 
for operatic production has been attained 
For it hardly requires special emphasis 
that with two days of preparation fo1 
every performance instead of one, the 
productions can be greatly improved. 
And from all reports, the performances 
at the Court Opera have reached a much 
higher standard during this war season 
than ever before. So general has th 
realization of the beneficial change be 
come, in fact, that the management has 
been seriously considering adhering to 
this system of performances on alternatk 
nights even after the war. The Dresde: 
Opera being possessed of much prestige, 
it is thought that the plan may b 
adopted by other theaters throughout th: 
country, which would result in vast be 
efit to the artists, who, under present 
conditions, are often obliged to sing eight 
or ten different operas a month, as we! 
as to the character of the production 

O. P. JACOB. 


Godowsky Returns to His Home 
Avon, N. J. 


Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, who 
absence for a week from his summ 
home at Avon, N. J., occasioned mat 
wild reports of misadventure, return: 
there on Sept. 11, to rejoin his famil 
He was quoted as follows in explanati: 
of his absence: “I wanted peace ai 
quiet and a chance to work, and 
couldn’t get them in Avon. My hou 
was always so full of all sorts of peop 
relatives, friends, amateur musicia! 
etc., that I scarcely got a chance to wri 
a note. My gcod friend, R. Marvin W 
cox, offered to help me, and I fled to ! 
bungalow, a secluded, quiet spot. I | 
a letter telling my wife not to wor 
but when it was not found all sorts 
rumors flew about I am through 
work now.” 


To Enlarge Brooklyn Arion Orchest 


In the hope of developing the larg 
and most efficient amateur orchestra 
Brooklyn, the orchestra section of 
Arion Society is planning to increase 
present membership of fifty-five playé 
Trials of applicants will occur Frid 
evenings at 8:30 o’clock at Arion H 
where Conductor Metz will pass upon 
merits of newcomers. No dues are 
acted for membership in this body, 
sole requirement being regular atte! 
ance at rehearsals. A committee, 
which Oscar A. Zeitz is secretary, 
campaigning for increased members! 
Marcel'a Craft With Chicago Symphc 

Marce'la Craft, the American sopra 
has been engaged as soloist for two ¢ 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orches't 
in March. 
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BRINGS FROM MAINE A MESSAGE 
Of THE JOY OF LIFE IN THE OPEN 


Olive Fremstad’s Summer Fruitful of Artistic Accomplishment and of Recreation—A Refresh- 
ing Change from European Vacations—The Famous Soprano as Her Own Chauffeur 
and as a Devotee of the Dance 














NE derives from Olive Fremstad the 
consciousness of unsounded depths, 
of a spiritual organization immensely 
potent and vital—the sense of a great- 
ness of soul as inescapable in her every- 
day existence as in her grandiose stage 
incarnations. It needs no_ prolonged 
knowledge of her personality, no deep 
study of her character to attain the cer- 
tainty that whatever she undertakes she 
will do greatly. She can elevate and 
dignify what in others would be common- 
place. 
To-day Mme. Fremstad is more than 


ever inspirational. Four months in the 
woods of Maine have lled her with an 
ebullience and a pure joy of life that 
fairly radiate from her every utterance 
—not in kittenish friskings as with many 
individuals of a less exalted fiber, but in 
expressions of high resolve, of a great 
and salutary optimism, a vision earnest 
yet radiant. Her summer has been fruit- 
ful of artistic accomplishment and of 
recreation. From eight every morning 
till noon she worked upon her concert 
répertoire for the coming season. The 
lighter pleasures claimed the rest of her 
time—and they included everything from 
supervising the construction of a new 
cottage to running an automobile and-— 
dancing. Four months of this life did 
not, of a truth, suffice her. This, she 
declares almost querulously as she sits 
(feeling admittedly cabined and confined) 
in her apartments at the Ritz-Carlton. 

“How can people remain contentedly 
in the city over the summer,” she ex- 
claimed to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, shortly after her return last 
week; “or in the vicinity of it for that 
matter? Why can they not learn, as I 
have, how great a restorative lies in a 
change that involves absolute simplicity 
of living? For the last four months 
Maine has been a remedy for me beyond 
all word efficacious. I used to go to 
Europe summers. That was a change, 
beyond question, but the effect was dif- 
ferent. It meant not only traveling and 
the constant mingling with practically 
the same persons one saw during the 
winter, but also the torment of buying 
clothes for the next season. And that 
has ever been the bane of my existence. 
It is that very abominable necessity 
which brings me to New York now. But 
for that I should have remained longer 
in the country. 


Getting Down to Fundamentals 


“TI contrive to accomplish more in my 
country home than ever in the city. I 
need to experience the fundamental sense 
of health which nature brings me, the 
broader, larger concept of health as a 
universal principle. In this fashion I can 
immerse myself in the spirit of my work, 
perceive realities as I cannot in a more 
artificial atmosphere and get down to 
essentials. 

“T first went to Maine at the invita- 
tion of a friend. An arduous season had 
exhausted me. It was a matter of in- 
difference to me whether I went to Eu- 
rope or not. My ambition seemed gone. 
I could not even bring myself to leave 
the chair on which I sat. When I 
reached my friend’s camp, all I could do 
was to stare stupidly. Being pressed to 
tell how I liked the place, I replied weak- 
ly and with ill-concealed indifference 
that I did, but did not even bother for 
the time being to remove my hat. One 
side of the cabin was practically open 
and the wind swept through it. Well, 
I remained. And I remained most of 
the summer and left there a different 
being. Within a month the chalet which 
I am building in that ‘very neighborhood 
will be completed. A chalet! Think of 
it! All conveniences, such as hot water, 
electric light and so on, yet in the living 
presence of nature! 

Her Own Chauffeur 

“One can do very nearly anything one 
is obliged to do, I believe. Nearly every- 
one is more resourceful than he credits 
himself with being. Acting on that prin- 
ciple, I have learned to drive my own 
automobile and that exercise occupies 
no little of my time. I found it no easy 
task to keep a chauffeur up there in the 
country; they grow tired of the place, 
there are not enough pretty girls for 


them in the village or there is some other 
drawback. Why bother when I can man- 
age things myself? In the city, when- 
ever I tell my housemaid to do a certain 
thing, which she feels herself unable to 


find themselves able to accomplish their 
labors and yet give time to diversions 
of one sort or another. To me this is 
impossible. I have consecrated my life 
to my work and what I have attained 
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Above, A New Portrait of Mme. Olive 
Fremstad, as ‘‘Kundry’’ in ‘“Par- 
sifal’’ (c) Mishkin. Center, at the 
Lake near Her Summer Home in 
Bridgton, Me. Below, a New Por- 
trait of the Soprano as ‘“Brunn- 
hilde’’ in ‘‘Gotterdammerung”’ (c) 
Mishkin 


do, I do it myself just to show her it 
can be done. If she does not do it the 
following time I discharge her. So it 
was through considerations of expe- 
diency that I became my own chauffeur— 
and a highly successful one, at that! On 
one occasion I motored with some friends 
to Bretton Woods, over a hundred miles 
away, in order to—dance! Think of 
little Olive dancing!” 

There is in Olive Fremstad a simplic- 
ity absolutely child-like. It manifested 
itself repeatedly in her manner of re- 
counting the facts of her life in the 
Maine wilderness and shone forth again 
as she told of the new dwelling she has 
leased in the city. She despises hotels, 
regardless how excellent they may be 
and insists that a chair or sofa which 
she herself owns becomes more comfort- 
able through the knowledge of owner- 
ship. 


Treasures Her Home Life 


“And my own home means infinitely 
much to me in the first place, because 
I give no time to social activities what- 
soever, and, in the second, because I am 
quite alone. Everyone acts according 
to his nature and individuality and some 
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has been reached at the price of unremit- 
ting effort. The loneliness one fee's is 
marked, but, on the other hand, it has 
its ideal compensations. Such compensa- 
tions I have found. To be sure, one has 
friends. But if one is constituted like 
me he will not wish to depend upon them 
for the pleasures of life. I do not like 
to feel myself under obligations to any- 
one whatsoever. 


The “Prima Donna” 


“Nor do I like the idea that singers 
must be patronized on the ground that 
they are prima donnas. I loathe the 
term prima donna, anyhow. It was well 
enough in the old days, when audiences 
were more impressionable and showered 
diamonds and pearls upon singers. But 
to-day the artist’s task is greater and 
nobler and the odious name ought to 
disappear. It covers too many mediocri- 


ties, as it is. There are but five who by 
the divine right of genius are deserving 
of it to-day in my estimation; they are 
Bernhardt, Duse, Lehmann, Ternina and 
Cosima Wagner.” 


i. Ws Fe 


SERAFIN SAID TO BE 
DEFINITELY ENGAGED 


Slated as Toscanini’s Successor 
at Metropolitan—Report 
Regarded as Accurate 


That Tullio Serafin had been engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
a conductor of Italian opera was an- 
nounced on Sept. 15 in the New York 
Morning Telegraph by Algernon St. 
John-Brenon, who is generally regarded 
in musical circles as being in close touch 
with affairs at the Metropolitan. This 
means, says Mr. Brenon, that the direct- 
orate of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has accepted the situation as re- 
gards Arturo Toscanini, who has refused 
since May last to renew his contract with 
the Metropolitan. We are now within 
eight weeks of the season. 

That Serafin would be Toscanini’s suc- 
cessor was first set forth by MUSICAL 
AMERICA, in its issue of Aug. 14. 

Mr. Serafin is a conductor of long 
training, who, after having played the 
viola in the Scala orchestra for some 
years, became its director, much in the 
Same way as Toscanini himself, who be- 
gan life as a violoncellist in the same 
place. Mr. Serafin has never performed 
publicly in the United States, though he 
was here last spring on his journey to 
and from Havana, where he conducted 
the large orchestra of the Havana Opera 
Company, performing a purely Italian 
repertory. 

Mr. Serafin’s musical manner is de- 
scribed as dominant and aggressive, and 
it is said that he has no objection to a 
collision with an obstinate singer. He is 
at present in Milan. 

Mr. Toscanini’s retirement, says the 
Telegraph writer, is the prelude to cer- 
tain but not immediate changes in the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s con- 
tract as general manager has been re- 
newed for a fair number of years. 

The New York American adds to the 
testimony that Arturo Toscanini will not 
return to New York this autumn in the 
following dispatch of Sept. 13 from 
Paris: “Maestro Toscanini has definitely 
decided not to go to New York next sea- 
son to conduct the Metropolitan Opera. 
Director Gatti-Casazza, now in Milan, 
has not yet chosen a conductor to replace 
Toscanini, who has a son in the Italian 
army and who is devoting himself to 
arranging opera seasons to benefit the 
Italian Red Cross.” 


SASLAVSKY CLOSES SERIES 


Quartet Played Interesting Works in 
Ten Denver Concerts 


Alexander Saslavsky, the violinist and 
concertmaster of the Symphony Society 
of New York, has been giving concerts 
this summer in the ballroom of the Brown 
Palace Hotel in Denver, Colo., with his 
string quartet and Alfred De Voto, pian- 
ist. 

In all Mr. Saslavsky gave eight con- 
certs, and in them some thirty composi- 
tions, including such things as Richard 
Strauss’s Piano Quartet, Op. 13, Lekeu’s 
unfinished Piano Quartet in B Minor and 
his G Major Sonata for violin and piano, 
Schénberg’s sextet “Verklarte Nacht” 
and César Franck’s Piano Quintet. 
There were of course many familiar 
repertoire works performed as well. The 
series proved to be a success, both finan- 
cially and artistically, and won Mr. Sas- 
lavsky many new admirers of his fine 
musicianship. Mr. Saslavsky left Denver 
the first week in September for a trip to 
California and the Northwest. He re- 
turns to New York on Oct. 1. 


Mildred Faas, Philadelphia Soprano, 
Weds 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Announce- 
ment has just been made of the marriage 
of Mildred Faas, well known as a so- 
prano, to Dr. Augustus Korndoerfer, Jr., 
on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 1, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Faas. Mrs. Korndoerfer has been 
popular as a church and concert singer 
in. this city and vicinity for a number of 
years. Since her return from Berlin sev- 
eral years ago, after a course of study in 
Berlin and marked success in Germany 
as a lieder singer, she has appeared on 
several occasions as soloist with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, and was engaged as 
one of the principal artists at the Maine 
Musical Festival. Her recitals given an- 
nually in Witherspoon Hall have been 
counted among the musical events of the 
season. a ee 
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SANG TO 118 AUDIENCES IN CHAUTAUQUA TOUR 

















Accustomed to Fashionable Au- 
diences of Opera and Concert 
Field, Alice Nielsen Found 
Equal Understanding and Ap- 
preciation in Small Towns of 
the Country—A Unique Tour 
for the Prima Donna—Temp- 
tation of the ‘Movies’ — 
Matrimony and the Musician 


OOKING as though she had just 
completed a summer vacation in- 
stead of a tour of about 20,000 miles, 
during which she sang in 118 concerts in 
as many consecutive days, excluding Sun- 
days, Alice Nielsen arrived in New York 
last week and was greeted by an ava- 
lanche of telegrams from managers 
anxious to star her in moving pictures 
and in vaudeville. She is considering the 
“movies,” but has turned a deaf ear to 
the other proposals. First of all, she 
will visit for a few days at the country 
estate of her manager, Charles L. Wag- 
ner, in Pauling, and then go to her 
bungalow in Harrison, Me., for a three 
weeks’ rest. Her fall season will open 
Oct. 18 and she will sing in concerts be- 
fore and after her engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. As a result 
of the trip just completed she has been 
booked for two tours of thirty engage- 
ments each, many of these being return 
dates. 

The tour was arranged by the Redpath 
Bureau and was in a Chautauqua series, 
in which William J. Bryan was one of 
the attractions. The trip was made in 
a private car under the most desirable 
conditions. It began in Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 22, and closed in Chicago 
Sept. 6, constituting one of the most 
remarkable tours ever made by a prima 
donna. ie 

“I am only just a little weary, said 
Miss Nielsen in talking with the Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA man, “and the best part 
of it is my voice is not tired in the least. 
It is just as fresh as when I started. I 
never had a cold and never disappointed 
a single audience during the entire tour. 


The Chautauqua Audiences 


“Speaking of audiences moves me to 
pay a compliment to those encountered 
in this Chautauqua circuit. It usually 
seems to be the thing for artists to say 
nice things about their audiences, and 
sometimes I fear they are not altogether 
sincere, but I can say truthfully that in 
all my experience, and it has been varied, 
I have never found more innately intelli- 
gent and appreciative audiences. I went 
into little towns I never heard of be- 
fore, as well as the larger cities, and it 
was always the same. The people who 
came to the concerts loved music and 
knew why they loved it. There was just 
as intelligent appreciation of the group of 
songs in German and French as of those 
in English. I used the Southern melodies 
very largely as encores, and, of course, 
they were exceedingly popular. 

“IT have appeared before pretty nearly 
every kind of audience imaginable. I 
started in as a juvenile and later sang 


Left to right, William 
Reddick, Accompanist; 
Mrs. Theodore J. Bau- 
er and Miss Nielsen in 
Chicago, at End of the 
Prima Donna’s Long 
Summer Tour 


in church. Then I ap- 
peared in straight 
comedy, then light 
opera, then grand 
opera, and in concert 
and oratorio and now 
in chautauquas. There 
is one thing I have 
kept in mind almost 
from the start, and 
that is the value of 
cheerfulness and good 
nature on the part of 
the artist. It com- 
municates itself to the 
audience and wins about half the battle 
at the start. 

“Many times on this trip I sang before 
audiences made up very largely of coun- 
try people. They came from miles 
around to hear the concert, and it just 
did me good to see the expressions of 
pure, unadulterated happiness in all 
those faces. It acted like a stimulant, 
and I never sang better in my life or 
with more keen satisfaction, even when I 
have appeared before the most fashion- 
able audiences. 

“During my three weeks’ vacation in 
Maine I shall do some work in preparing 
new songs for my concert répertoire,” 
continued Miss Nielsen. “I intend to add 
several lieder of Schumann and other 
German composers and one or _ two 
French novelties.” 


Matrimony for the Artist 


Miss Nielsen most emphatically dis- 
agrees with another prima donna who 
recently expressed radical views on the 
subject of matrimony and motherhood in 

articular, as it affects the musical artist. 

iss Nielsen was married when in her 
“teens” and her husband, an organist, 
died shortly after her son, Benjamin, was 
born. She is thus qualified to speak with 
authority on this subject. 

“T haven’t found that motherhood in- 
terfered in any way with my musical 
career,” said she. “The fact is I have 
been father and mother to my boy almost 
since he was born. He has been an in- 
spiration to me, and I know I would never 
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Miss Nielsen’s Summer Home in Harrison, Me. 


have accomplished what I have in my 
career if I had not been a mother. Who 
can deny the broadening, uplifting in- 
fluence of motherhood? It gives a woman 
a different outlook upon life. It brings 
her into closer touch with the realities of 
life—with the infinite life forces. Yes, 
art and domesticity can mingle, and the 
greater the domesticity the greater the 
art. Proof of this is not lacking. Think 
of the hosts of great artists who are 
married and have large and happy 
families. 


Considering the “Movies” 


“From this subject to moving pictures 
is a far cry, but I am giving serious con- 
sideration to an offer to do some high- 
class comedy roles for the films. I have 
an idea it would be rather interesting 





In Grand Rapids. Left 
to right, Guy Rouse 
of Grand Rapids: Miss 
Nielsen, Tom Nielsen, 
her nephew, and Miss 
Rouse, who conducts 
music cOurses in 
Grand Rapids 


work, and it would 
certainly have the ad- 
vantage of novelty.” 

Miss Nielsen’s com- 
pany on the tour con- 
sisted of her accom- 
panist, William Red- 
dick; her assisting 
artist, Karol Karo- 
licek, violinist; one or 
two women friends, a 
maid and a cook. Miss 
Nielsen did a great 
deal of motoring. Part 
of the time she found excessively hot 
weather in the South, but in Wisconsin 
she found cooler weather, and in one 
place it was so cold she could see her 
breath as she sang. In Chattanooga she 
had 264 song requests and sixty-three of 
them, it is interesting to note, were for 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

Born in Nashville, Tenn., and educated 
almost entirely in this country, Miss Niel- 
sen furnishes one of the best examples 
of the thorough American artist who has 
risen to the first rank of the world’s 
prima donnas. This tour, largely through 
the South, again disproves the old saying 
about a prophet’s not being without honor 
save in his own country. Miss Nielsen 
has never been more highly honored in 
all her remarkably successful career. 

Dy in Bs 





OCEAN GROVE THRONG FOR 
RETURN OF McCORMACK 


About 20,000 Hear Tenor in His Two 
Concerts at Resort in Period of 
One Month 


John McCormack paid a return visit 
to Ocean Grove on Labor Day and again 
packed the spacious Auditorium to its 
capacity. “He had sung there first on 
Aug. 7, and thus has the record of hav- 
ing appeared before about 20,000 persons 
within a month in two concerts in the 
same hall. The popular tenor (who, by 
the way, won second prize in a 500-yard 
swimming contest two days previously) 
was in splendid voice and received a 
magnificent reception. 

Mr. McCormack’s program included: 
“Ah! Moon of My Delight” (Lehmann) ; 
Schubert’s “Serenade;” “J’ai pleuré en 
réve” (Hué); “Life and Death” (Cole- 
ridge-Taylor) ; “Snowy Breasted Pearl” 
(Robinson) ; “Next Market Day” 
(Hughes); “Kathleen Mavourneen” 
(Crouch), the latter by request; “Oh, 
Moon Upon the Water,” a new song by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, which Mr. 
McCormack sang for the first time, and 
which was liked immensely and had to 
be repeated; “A Child’s Song” (Mar- 
shall) ; “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan). A 
dozen encores were added to the regular 
program. Mr. McCormack sang “The 
Lost Chord” with organ obligato. The 
famous tenor sang it as though inspired 
and when at the conclusion he turned 
around and congratulated Clarence Rey- 
nolds, the organist, the audience burst 
into a round of enthusiastic cheering. 

In Mr. McCormack’s dressing room 
after the concert a retired Methodist min- 
ister, Rev. Dr. Wordell, eighty-two years 
of age, on being presented to the singer, 
said: “I want to tell you, Mr. McCor- 


mack, that I have enjoyed your two con- 





certs more than anything I can remem- 
ber. I may not live to hear you again 
in Ocean Grove, but I do hope to hear 
you in Heaven.” 

A crowd of at least two thousand ‘per- 
sons waited outside the Auditorium and 
gave the. tenor a hearty “send-off.” 


Annie Louise David in Maine Musicale 


Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a 
recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Schlotterbeck, Portland, Me., on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, Sept. 1. About sixty 
guests were present, including Will C. 
MacFarlane, municipal organist of Port- 
land, and Frank Ward, organist and com- 
poser of New York. Mrs. David pre- 
sented several compositions that have 
never been given before in this country. 


Violinists *« ’Cellists 


Ladies and gentlemen have (owing to the 
war) a splendid opportunity of studying the 
best methods, Joachim, Sevcik, Auer, in re- 
turn for services in orchestral concerts in 
beautiful location close to New York City 
Apply Enthusiast, Box B, care MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—By one of America’s finest art 
ists (tenor) to know good location to teach 
singing and secure choir position. Would 
accept directorship of vocal department in 
school or college of high standing. Inquiries 
to “X’’, Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave.., 
ms VV. & 





WANTED: There Is a splendid opening for a 
capable young violinist, man or woman, 
desirous of advanced study with a wel! 
known violin teacher, to become his assist- 
ant teacher, with opportunity to develop 
lucrative position In New York City. Only 
those who are thoroughly Interested In 
teaching should reply. Conscientious, Box 
7, care Musical America, 506 Fifth Avenue, 
New York- 
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PLAYTIME CALLS MUSICIANS “BACK TO NATURE” 





















































































































































ATURE, human and otherwise, is portrayed in the recreational glimpses of 
musical personages appended herewith, the snapshots reaching the record 
number of twenty. A suburban setting at Highland Park., Ill., is furnished for an 
operatic group in No. 1: Right to left, Morgan Kingston and Beatrice La Palme, 
who sang at Ravinia Park, Evelyn Hatteras Edwardes, Mr. Kingston’s teacher, and 
her brother. Arthur Lawrason, at the wheel in No. 2, is piloting his artist-pupil, 
Lenora Sparkes of the Metropolitan, through New York’s Central Park. 

In a leafy bower at Watchung, N. J., we happen upon Arthur Herschmann, 
the baritone, in No. 3, and a similar background is provided in No. 4 for Jacques 
Kasner, the violinist, at Dark Harbor, Me. The second motorist of this vacation 
“layout” is Nana Genovese, the mezzo-soprano, who is observed in No. 5 at the 
Country Club of Allenhurst, N. J.,.where she spent the summer. Scorning the auto 
for the joys of a Western horseman, W. Ralph Cox, the New York vocal teacher, 
has been silhouetted from a scene at Ocean Park, Cal., as we behold him in No. 6. 
Another picture with the animated spirit of California shows the craggy environ. 
ment of Florence McMillan, the pianist, and Gertrude Ross, the composer, at Laguna 
Beach, in No. 7. 

Retracing our steps Eastward we catch a glimpse of J. C. Wilcox, the Denver 
baritone and teacher, luring the wily trout in Grand River on the western slope of 
the Rockies, in No. 8. A disciple of fresh air, John Powell, the pianist, is absorbing 
a plentiful supply of that commodity in No. 9, wherein he is feeding the deer in a 
deer park among the Green Mountains of Vermont. Man-made is the setting for 
No. 10, which was taken on Asbury Park’s boardwalk, showing N. Valentine Peavey 
and his pupil, John H. Waldron, the tenor. 

A sentinel at the intersection of three States is Earle La Ross, the pianist, 
in No. 11, the aforementioned geographic phenomenon being at Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Not “too proud” to manipulate the lawn mower, Reed Miller, the tenor, pauses at 
his work for Snapshot No. 12, which was taken at Otsego Lake, N. Y. “Newlyweds 
in Clover” might be the caption for No. 13—except for the fact that the verdure 


is not clover; the picture, however, shows Frederick Haywood, the New York vocal 


teacher, and his bride at Dracut, Mass. 


Re-enter the ubiquitous motor in No. 14, “snapped” on a trip from Harrisburg 
to Williamstown, Pa. From left to right, the tourists are John Thompson, the 


pianist; Edwin J. Decevee, who was 


Mr. Thompson’s first teacher, and Benno 


Rosenheimer, director of the Smit Musical Bureau, Philadelphia, Mr. Thompson’s 
managers. Fine arts meet in No. 15, at Kezar Lake, Lovell, Me., where Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander has a cottage. The artistic trinity comprises Kurt Schindler, 
conductor, on the left; Mme. Hudson-Alexander and M. Bourgoise, a French artist. 
And in No. 16 we have the sculptor’s art in satire—Anna Winkopp, contralto of the 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, as a rustic “Goddess of Liberty,” at Woodmont, Conn. 
If we go West to Colorado, we will see two Chicago music masters at Estes 


Park in No. 17, Adolf Muhlmann, on the left, and Heniot Levy. 


‘Back to Balti- 


more” is the slogan of No. 18, which catches Bart Wirtz, the ’cellist, and Frederick 
Huber, manager of Peabody Conservatory, in the midst of a chat before the 
Peabody building. A pianistic tennis devotee is Thuel Burnham, in No. 19, at 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. And lastly, in No. 20, we find Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutche- 
son returning from a sail on Lake Chautauqua. 





German Composers Would Expel d’Al- 
bert as a Briton 


A London dispatch of Sept. 13 to the 
New York Press says: “In a dispatch 
from Amsterdam the correspondent of 
the Exchange Telegraph says the Asso- 
ciation of German Composers has decided 
to expel Eugen d’Albert, the pianist and 
composer, from membership in the asso- 
ciation on account of his British origin. 
D’Albert was born in Glasgow in 1864.” 


From Illinois Friends 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed please find renewal of sub- 
scription for MUSICAL AMERICA. My 
wife and myself send greetings and best 
wishes to Mr. John C. Freund, whom 
they regard as one of their best and 
most sincere friends. 
Very truly yours, 
E. R. LEDERMAN. 
Centralia, Ill., Sept. 1, 1915. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC IN LONDON “PROMS” 


Loeffler’s “Death of Tintagiles’’ and MacDowell’s Concerto No. 2 in D Minor Included in Sir 
Henry Wood's Programs—-The Concerts Not So Well Attended as in Former Years 

















London, Eng., Aug. 31, 1915. 


WONDER how long ago it is since 
Robert Newman, the director of the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, and I 
played lacrosse together in the first club 
to be founded south of the Thames? Any- 
way, a club photograph reminds me that 
in those days I had a cricket-team (eleven 
a side) for a moustache, and that Robert 
Newman was a slip of an athlete very 
difficult to catch in sixty yards. Now, 
sixty feet would probably see both of us 
puffing and blowing like a couple of con- 
tra-pulling traction engines. He has 
grown portly also, or, is it not, rather, 
majestic; whilst I, alas, am a stone under 
my proper weight. The cares of the Lon- 
don autumn music season rest lightly on 
Robert Newman’s ample shoulders and 
his welcoming smile and penetrating grey 
eyes are as genial as ever. The attend- 
ance at the concerts is not, so far, so 
good as it used to be and some writers 
have been in haste to attribute this to 
the inclusion of works of German com- 
posers in the programs. Robert New- 
man thinks otherwise. 
“You see,” he said to me last Friday, 
“so many of our chaps are away. The 
medical student is a practising sawbones ; 
the Somerset-house-young-man has left 
his girl behind him and has followed the 
fife and the drum.” (At least, if New- 
man didn’t, like Silas Wegg, drop into 
the poetic vein, I did it for him.) “We 
miss the provincial and the American 
visitor also,”added W. Newman. “They 
were always the backbone of our re- 
served seats—if a reserved seat may be 
said to have a backbone. I can remem- 
ber many an unreserved seat in my youth 
that reminded me that J had a backbone! 
But to approach a serious matter seri- 
ously, the people are not here in their 
usual density this season, because, like 





the famous birds which were not flying 
in the famous sky, 


‘“*There were no birds to fly.’ 


“As to the unpopularity of German 
music, you know that we do nothing later 
than Brahms, and to-night, when ‘Solo- 
man’ is to play the No. 1 Concerto in 
D Minor (Op. 15), it is one of the best 
houses of the season so far.” Down be- 
low me was the familiar sea of straw 
hats turned in the direction of the white- 
clad ten-year-old child-pianist who was to 
convince us, once again, that pianists are 
very neglectful of this finely emotional 
Mozartian concerto; that within its clas- 
sic dimensions are a fire and a passion 
totally unlike the academic Brahms of 
the Serenades which it so soon followed 
in order of creation, and that “Solomon” 
was not only wise in his choice, but en- 
dowed with enough masculinity to carry 
its performance to a triumphant issue. 
Unfortunately he failed, it seemed to me, 
in the last portion of his self-imposed 
task, although the public, at the close of 
an unequal performance, recalled this re- 
markably gifted boy again and again. 
He has obviously conquered with his 
youth and his artistry our very senti- 
mental public. 


Sentimental Solomon 


And it is this very sea of sentiment in 
which “Solomon” is in some danger of 
being drowned. He is a pupil of Adele 
Verne. Need I say more? It may be 
mere coincidence, or it may be my vapor- 
ing fancy, but not only are the door- 
handle names of Adele and the great 
Jules who romanticised science for all 
schoolboys thirty years ago the same, but 
their methods are sentimentally affiliated. 
I felt this, conspicuously, in “Solomon’s” 
treatment of the Adagio, with its beau- 
tiful, but by no means sugary, sustained 
melody which the bassoons so lovingly 
harmonize. “Solomon” played this with 
a dirge-like solemnity, like a funeral 


service for the seven thousand hard- 
boiled eggs which the papers tell me one 
enthusiast is about to send out to the 
front—to the enemy trenches I hope! 

No, “Solomon,” if you are wise, you 
will stop this tendency to over-senti- 
mentalise everything. Not that I blame 
you only. What was Sir Henry J. Wood 
doing that he allowed his orchestra to go 
fast asleep? I grant you that it was a 
warm August night, without a breath of 
air stirring, but that is not sufficient rea- 
son for putting us to sleep at nine o’clock 
in the evening. It may be my fancy, but 
it seems to me that, since he has become 
a professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Sir Henry has lost a lot of that 
fine frenzy which made him such a fire- 
brand five or six Wagner seasons ago. 
It used to be said that over the portal of 
Teuterden Street—the early home of the 
R. A. M., where they used to have eight 
pianofortes in full blast in one room— 
was written, “Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here,” but since the R. A. M. has 
moved to its fine new palace in Maryle- 
bone I have been told that it is otherwise. 
Let us hope that, presently, Sir Henry 
also will be otherwise. 

The making of his programs, however, 
exhibits no sign of slackness and, to hark 
back a little, I ought to tell you that one 
of the earliest novelties of the season 
was an undoubted success d’ estime. 
However, I have my doubts as to whether 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s eighteen-year- 
old symphonic poem,” “The Death of Tin- 
tagiles,” will find a more or less perma- 
nent place in our programs. There is 
such a jostling and hustling going on 
just now among living composers that it 
would be a brave man who would 
prophecy who will or will not survive. 
Anyway, the reception given to this work 
by the Alsatian violinist-composer whom 
you have adopted into your home circle 
was highly favorable. Not that I see 
= eye to eye with your redoubtable 

awrence Gilman and can at once give 
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to Mr. Loeffler, on the strength of his 
“Tintagiles,” a place in the Walhalla of 
the immortals. This I must defer until 
I have heard the other works by him 
which are promised later in the season. 
That I look forward to them with inter- 
est must be my tribute to the quality of 
this extremely well written example of 
the work of one who is, undoubtedly, a 
highly accomplished musician. I am also 
personally indebted to him for his sym- 
pathetic and highly interesting treatment 
of the viola. 

_ Speaking of compositions by Amer- 
icans, here is an outburst from my well- 
trusted deputy: 

“At present the old glamor has not 
returned to the ‘Proms,’ nor is the house 
filled as of yore, many of the seats being 
empty. I went early on Tuesday and 
heard the first part of the program. 
Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ was, as ever, a 
dream and Mary Fielding sang “A vos 
yeux” with undoubted charm, and the fine 
quality of her voice came out splendidly. 
Claude Debussy’s ‘Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien’ sent all the critics away. 


MacDowell Concerto Played 


“MacDowell’s Concerto No. 2 in D 
Minor with Cecil Banner at the piano, 
was played with such dignity and pathos 
that it was enough for me to take away 
with me the divine art running through 
my veins, for it was perfectly adorable!” 

I do not often permit the adorable 
female to express her adoration so ador- 
ably, but there is enough spontaneity 
about this to tempt me to print it as it 
came to hand and, besides, let me say 
that MacDowell is just one of those who 
deserve it! 

During the past season we have had a 
most accomplished band of Indian musi- 
clans in our midst, led by the well-known 
Professor Inayat Khan. He has won a 
wide reputation as a virtuoso in the tech- 
nique of his art. Now he has published 
his “Confessions,” and I must confess to 
qualms of good-natured doubt when I 
read that the professor hopes “to har- 
monise the East and the West in music, 
the universal language, by an exchange 
of knowledge and a revival of unity.” 
How shall we revive what never existed? 
The Professor’s genial, if vague, “Confes- 
sions” may, however, be read with some 
interest, if only as a matter of curiosity 
and as a study of humar nature of the 
aesthetic type. 

WALLACE L. Crowpy. 
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= Offices of 
= FOSTER and DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York = 
Concerning LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ~ 
= Here are the facts:— : 
a q Mr. Godowsky disappeared on Wednesday Evening, September Ist. 
= q He retired into seclusion to complete musical editorial work and to prepare 
= his programs for his forthcoming tour under our direction. 
: q His whereabouts were discovered on Thursday Evening, September 9th. 
= We assure our clients and the music-loving public that Mr. Godowwsky 
= has been and is in the best of health and that he will positively fill all 
2 his concert engagements booked through us. 
2 FOSTER AND DAVID, 
a 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
= New York, By Walter David, Pres. 
z Sept, 1915 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Of all the tragedies of the horrible 
struggle going on in Europe none is 
more pathetic than that of Ignace J. 
Paderewski. 

When it was announced that Mr. 
Paderewski would come to this country, 
but that for a season anyhow he would 
not accept professional engagements be- 
cause of his grief at the desolation of his 
country, many believed that it was a pose 
to attract sympathy. Later, however, it 
became apparent that Mr. Paderewski 
was sincere in the matter, that he was 
devoting himself absolutely to raising 
funds for his destitute and ruined coun- 
trymen. Then, too, it became known that 
his appearances would be few, but only 
for charity. It also became known that 
he had practically lost his entire fortune, 
which was invested in properties in 
Poland, particularly in Warsaw, and that 
whatever the outcome of the struggle, so 
far as money is concerned, he wouid have 
virtually to begin life over again. 

What is not generally known, however, 
is that for some time past Mr. Pader- 
ewski has been going from city to city, 
from house to house, among the wealthy, 
as a suppliant, to raise money for his 
Polish compatriots, and that he has 
already remitted tens of thousands of 
dollars, without blare of trumpet, beat of 
drum or any publicity whatever. 

One story, well authenticated, comes 
to me of an experience he had when he 
was recently in Chicago. He rang the 
bell of the house of one of Chicago’s 
millionaires, told the butler who opened 
the door, as he stood outside with his hat 
off, in the rain, to tell his master that 
Mr. Paderewski wanted to see him. 

The butler took the message, after hav- 
ing first closed the door on the man who 
stood in the rain with his hat off. 

The prominent Chicagoan naiurally 
concluded that somebody with a similar 
name, or some one who had taken the 
vreat artist’s name, desired to see him. 
So he looked out into the street, and 
there, indeed, stood Paderewski. 

He received him, though it is not known 
he size of the contribution which he 
made. 

So, as I said, I don’t think there is any 
tragedy more pathetic than that this 
rreat genius has gone from house to 
house to beg for help for his distressed 
ountrymen. 

Should the Kingdom of Poland be one 
f the outcomes of the war I think you 
vould find that whoever is made king or 
resident, the uncrowned king in the 
earts of the Poles will be Ignace J. 
‘aderewski. 

* * * 

Another noted personage in the musical 
vorld to be profoundly affected by the 
var, to the extent that he has been for 
ome time on the verge of nervous col- 
ipse, is the distinguished maestro, 
\rturo Toscanini. That is one of the 
arious reasons why he may not return 
} the Metropolitan next season, in spite 
f the strenuous efforts being made by 
ir good friend, Signor Gatti-Casazza, 
wether with the wife of one of the 
irectors of the company, Mrs. William 
. Vanderbilt, who, you know, was the 

iginal cause of his coming over. 

In the accounts of the situation which 
ive appeared in the press allusion is 
ade to a certain unpleasant incident last 

ason which, it is said, greatly affected 

Ir. Toscanini, so much so that it is said 
» have been the cause of his abandoning 
ie symphony concerts and the projected 


tour with his orchestra, which, you re- 
member, were announced. 

You may also remember that I told you 
last season that this referred to a cer- 
tain performance of “Carmen,” which 
Signor Toscanini was most anxious to 
have eminently successful for the reason 
that his great rival, Serafin, and the 
singers, Maria Gay, Zenatello and others, 
then on their way to Havana, attended 
the performance, a fact which naturally 
became known behind the curtain. 

As luck would have it instead of the 
performance being up to ‘Toscanini’s usual 
nigh standard everything went wrong. 
‘Yo a sensitive man like Toscanini this 


meant much. 
* ~*~ * 


There is another incident which, I be- 
lieve, had considerable to do with the 
maestro’s decision. 

One day an excited Italian, a friend 
of the leading artists and who is well 
posted with regard to affairs at the 
Metropolitan, said to me: 

“A beega fight, a beega fight at the 
Metropolit’. Says he push hees face in 
eef he no apologize!” 

“Who says,” said I. The Italian ex- 
claimed, “bk errari-Fontana.” 

““‘Whose face is to be pushed in?” 

“Da face de Toscanini!” 

“What is the trouble about?” said I. 

“Ket was at da rehearsal, when Tos- 
canini he say to all on da stage—da 
arteest, da chorus, he saya: ‘You all 
peeg! You all no good!’ For you know 
eet wasa da maestro’s custom to abuse da 
people, even Gatti, when he ees excite and 
geta in bad temper. An’ Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, who is ver’ mucha strong man, he 
go up to Toscanini an’ he say: ‘Maestro, 
you may call all da arteest, ail de chorus, 
all da orchestra peeg, an’ no good—but 
do you include me?—because eef you do 
I pusha your face in.’ 

‘An’ 'loscanini he say, ‘No, I no in- 
clude you.’ 

“ *Good,’ say Ferrari-Fontana, ‘you ’ave 
save your face from bein’ push in!’ ” 

* * * 

The quarrel between Toscanini and 
Ferrari-tontana on the stage of the 
Metropolitan reminds me of a similar in- 
cident reported by the same _ well-in- 
formed Italian gentleman, at what he 
called “Da rehears of ‘Julien,’” during 
which, said he: 

“Maestro Polacco, who was rehears da 
opera, and Herr Speck, da stage man- 
ager, hava da beeg fight! An’ Signor 
Gatti he come an’ pull dem apart, an’ den 
he say: ‘Herr Speck, you seet down.’ 
An’ Herr Speck he seet down. An’ den 
he say, ‘Signor Polacco, you get up.’ An’ 
Signor Polacco he get up. 

“Den Signor Gatti he say to all da 
orchestra, all da chorus and all da 
arteest: ‘You mus’ all obey da conduct’! 
Hee’s da man who is to be obey! You 
mus’ all do what he say!’ An’ den Signor 
Gatti he go off and he vistle, ‘Pace mio 
dio’ from ‘La Forza del Destino.’ ” 

*” ce a 

I tell you these stories because they 
illustrate just a little bit the nervous ex- 
citement the rehearsals of opera produce 
in those who are interested in the artistic 
direction. 

It also may give an idea of the strain 
of labor and nerves involved in securing 
that smoothness of representation which 
we have all admired so much since Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza became manager. 

x * * 

Well, if Toscanini does not return we 
shall miss him, but at the same time, 
should the directorate be wise and give 
the position to Signor Polacco, who is 
eminently fitted for the post of principal 
conductor, I for one will not be surprised 
if the high artistic standard of last sea- 
son is maintained. I shall expect it. 

However, as I have told you before, 
with Polacco in the field, I do not think 
it would be fair to seek elsewhere for 
a conductor to replace Toscanini. While 
I know, of course, of the eminent talent 
and great experience of Serafin, whose 
name has been mentioned for the posi- 
tion, I think it would be an injustice to 
Polacco and not pleasing to the patrons 
of the opera if he were set aside; nor do 
I believe that Polacco would accept, under 
Serafin, the second place again. 

” * * 


Apropos of Ferrari-Fontani, let me 
say that I do not believe in many years 
a greater artist has come to us. I said 
that after witnessing his wonderful per- 
formance in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

He stood out, and in a réle which with 
a smaller talent would have been incon- 
spicuous. Ferrari-Fontana made it of 
compelling interest, which was all the 
more notable because of the charming and 
poetic performance given by Mlle. Bori. 

Many wondered after the success of 
Ferrari-Fontana why he was not at once 
engaged for other performances in operas 
where he has already made a notable suc- 
cess in Europe. When it became known 
that he was not to be engaged by the 


Metropoiitan for this season the wonder 


_ increased, and, indeed, it evoked consid- 


erable criticism of Signor Gatti. It was 
regarded as one of the mysteries of 
management. 

Few, however, understand that these 
matters do not go so easily as ordinary 
persons would think. In the first place, 
operatic policies at the Metropolitan are 
largely dictated from Berlin and Milan. 
There are the great bureaus there to be 
considered. There are the interests and 
influence of Casa Riccordi to be taken 
into consideration. 

In other words, Signor Gatti, or any 
other manager at the Metropolitan has 
not the free hand that many people be- 
lieve. He has to rely so much upon the 
foreign bureaus, which virtually control 
the majority of available artists, that he 
cannot afford to do without them, and 
certainly cannot afford to offend them. 

Consequently, he must work with them, 
and if, for whatever reason, they were 
not disposed to favor the engagement 
of even so great an artist as Ferrari- 
Fontana, Signor Gatti would simply be 
in a position, even if he desired to do so, 
of having his hands tied. 

I say this in justice to Mr. Gatti and 
also to make people understand that our 
operatic policy is controlled from the 
other side. We, or even the directors of 
the Metropolitan, have really very little 
to say about it, though I trust the time 
will come when, with an American man- 
ager, that is, with a manager with an 
American spirit, we shall have all to say 
about it. 

* * * 


The sudden sensational disappearance 
some days ago of Leopold Godowsky, the 
distinguished pianist and composer, from 
his home at Avon, on the Jersey coast, 
gave rise to all kinds of rumors and 
reports. 

Some said, “Cherchez la femme!”— 
look for the woman! 

Some said that Godowsky had lost so 
much through the war that he had lost 
his mind. 

Others claimed the cause was family 
differences. 

Some insisted that he had simply gone 
off to finish some important work which 
he had to do for the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis, of which he is the 
musical director. 

After a number of days of anxiety for 
his family and friends Mr. Godowsky has 
been found, and it seem that he simply 
went away to have time to finish some 
important work on which he was en- 
gaged and which was to be finished under 
contract by the fifteenth of this month. 

With regard to the various stories that 
have been floating around, there is not 
a scintilla of truth to any of them. 
Godowsky is a man of high character, 
most devoted to his family. In fact, his 
friends consider his home life to have 
been almost ideal. 

With regard to one of the reports, it 
was rumored that while it was true that 
his family life was very happy, he had 
suffered serious reverses, and _ being 
heavily insured, had committed suicide. 
Mr. Godowsky is not that type of man. 

It is true, however, that his means 
were invested on the other side. In 
Vienna he has a very beautiful home. 
He had a fine car and other properties 
which he was forced to leave behind him 
when he came to this country. Like 
many other artists whose savings were 
invested in foreign securities, he has seen 
the value of these, at least temporarily, 
suspended. 

In the newspaper world I believe the 
flamboyant accounts of his disappear- 
ance were looked upon as “a press agent 
stunt,” as they call it. 

This also I feel assured has no founda- 
tion of truth, for so far as Mr. Godow- 
sky himself is concerned he is particu- 
larly averse to anything which savors of 
the sensational. Indeed, if anything, he 
has erred to the other extreme, and it 
was only recently through his connec- 
tion with a distinguished publishing 
house of St. Louis that he has been per- 
suaded to permit his name to be used in 
any advertising matter. 

+ * + 


A tragedy of the woods! 

Up at Long Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
where a number of the artists of the 
Metropolitan and other musicians have 
been spending their summer, some chil- 
dren, came out of the forest and found 
a pretty little humming bird dead. The 
little ones ranged in years from three to 
eleven. 

Reverently they picked the beautiful 
bird from the ground and decided to 
bury it with all honor. 

The youngest, having an Irish father, 
suggested giving the bird a wake, with 
candles. 

The others, however, said that they 
thought that would take too long and 
that the time would be better devoted to 
making a cross of wild flowers. 


They dug a grave, which they covered 
with stones and put the cross at the head. 

Then they sang a song and the oldest 
= sprinkled earth over the grave and 
said: 

“Dust to dust, and ashes to ashes.” 

Unknown to the children, Botta, the 
tenor of the Metropolitan, had come up 
behind them, had heard what was going 
on, and so the people on the lake heard 
a glorious voice joining in the simple 
ceremony. Presently there arose from 
the lake another voice-+that of a great 
soprano. It was Mme. Gina Ciaparelli 
Viafora, who had also learned of the 
funeral, had taken a boat, and, imper- 
sonating the Spirit of the Waters, had 
lent the glory of her song. 

Over the little grave is a card: 





In Memory of the 

HUMMING BIRD. 

Died Sept. 2, 1915. 
Erected by his loving friends, 
Helen Ward 
Louise Reagan 


Marjorie Freund 
Paul Kempf, Jr. 











One little one, before the grave was 
closed, put in a radish and a piece of 
cake, to help the little bird on its “long 
Journey to Paradise,” as she said. Thus 
in the twentieth century a custom sur- 
vives which goes back to ancient times, 
when with the dead they buried food 
and drink to take them to their journey 
to the Far Beyond. 

Surely no little humming bird ever got 
so sweet a funeral, and surely, too, the 
incident is one of many that could be 
told which shows us that in the hearts 
of the children of the rising generation 
love and sympathy exist, which may give 
us hope that the time will come when 
they will bloom and cover the graves 
in which are buried the horrors of 
Armageddon. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


BISPHAM IN WASHINGTON 





Noted American Baritone Delights Press 
Club Auditors 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—Easily 
the outstanding feature of the program 
heard recently at the Press Club of this 
city was the appearance of David 
Bispham, the famous American baritone. 
Although Mr. Bispham was ill, his art 
has not been heard to better advantage 
by this city’s music-lovers. Complying 
with numerous requests, he gave a talk 
upon the one-act play, “Adelaide,” in 
which he plays the part of Beethoven. 
This was followed by three songs in Eng- 
lish, after which came a memorable reci- 
tation, “In Days Gone By,” to music by 
the Russian, Arensky. Several fine 
songs followed. Woodruff Rogers sup- 
plied sympathetic accompaniments. Mr. 
Bispham was applauded to the echo and 
encored frequently. 

The other participants found favor 
also and presented a skilfully diversified 
program. They were Dr. and Mrs. 
Lovette, Mrs. Frederick Kneip, Helene 





Oyster, Marie Hansen and Helen Dodge. 


Rabinoff Troupe May Supply Opera for 
New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 11.—Pierre 
V. R. Key of the management of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company and Pav- 
lowa Ballet, under Max Rabinoff’s di- 
rection, arrived in New Orleans on 
Friday and has been in consultation with 
the French Opera Association regarding 
the appearance of the big organization 
at the French Opera House for a two 
weeks’ engagement. It is hoped that 
satisfactory arrangements can be made 
whereby New Orleans opera lovers will 
have a short season of high class per- 
formances, as it now looks as if we 
would be without our regular French 
troupe again this season. D. B. A. 


Dr. Stewart Given Gold Medal of San 
Diego’s Exposition 


SAN DiEGO, CAL., Sept. 7—Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, official organist of the Panama- 
California Exposition, has been awarded 
the Diploma of Honor and the Gold 
Medal of the Exposition for “distin- 
guished services rendered to the Exposi- 
tion.” This is probably the first time 
in the history of expositions that an offi- 
cial exposition organist has been so hon- 
ored. 





Spalding to Open Brooklyn Institute 
Season 
The musical season at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences will be 
opened by Albert Spalding on Oct. 14. 
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SAINT-SAENS DEDICATES WORK 
TO VETERAN COAST MUSICIAN 








Sir Henry Heyman (Left), 





Distinguished San Francisco Violinist, and Camille 


Saint-Saéns 


HILE Camille Saint-Saéns was in 
W San Francisco he composed an 
Elegie for violin and piano, written as 
a tribute to Sir Henry Heyman, the dis- 
tinguished San Francisco violinist. Be- 
fore the French master left New York 
for his native land, he dispatched to Sir 
Henry a copy of the manuscript with a 


dedicatory inscription. Sir Henry has 
many friends among the eminent musi- 
cians of the world, and he and Saint- 
Saéns were frequently together during 
the composer’s Exposition visit. The 
above photograph is a result of the mu- 
sicians’ visit to a San Francisco photo- 
graphic studio (with the ocean breakers 
in the background). 





Progressive Piano Series in Curriculum 
of Louisiana School 





SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 1 En event 
possessing much interest ae music-lovers 
of this city was the recent opening of the 
regular fall term of the Flood School 
of Music. The school’s directors are 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. R. Flood, both well- 
known in this city’s musical circles. The 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, 
edited by Leopold Godowsky, is included 
in the curriculum because it is believed 
that a high standard of efficiency may be 
more quickly achieved through its em- 
ployment. 


A SYNTHETIC VOCAL COURSE 


Beatrice Lavine Thurston to Conduct 
Class in Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 10.—An 
announcement embodying some original 
features in the outlook of the vocal 
teacher and pupil in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis is that of Beatrice Lavine Thurs- 
ton. A “synthetic vocal course” is the 
inclusive term which describes or, rather, 
suggests the plan proposed by Mrs. 
Thurston for the training of singers and 
teachers. 

Vocal instruction will present the syn- 





thesis of the physiological, acoustical 
and psychological elements. There will 
be a series of “vocal clinics,” explained 


by Mrs. Thurston as “class assemblies 
for experimental work with explanatory 
lectures.” The violin and flute will fig- 
ure as assistant media in the develop- 
ment of “legato” and “coloratura.” Spe- 
cial study in body rhythms is involved, 
for their assistance in acquiring natura!- 
ness and poise, to the elimination of self- 
consciousness. Dramatic training, in- 
struction in modern languages, harmony, 
musical history, art appreciation (in- 
cluding poetry, architecture, sculpture 
and painting) will be in the hands of 
competent assistant teachers, each a 
specialist in the profession he represents. 

Mrs. Thurston has been led to this 
formula as a basis in the production of 
the interpretative artist through her 
recognition of higher standards and 
keener competition which, in her mind, 


make synthetic training imperative. 
Studios are established in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, where, except for pro- 
tracted periods of study with Charles W. 
Clark, Oscar Saenger, Clementi de 
Macchi of this country and Isidore Brag- 
giotti of Italy she is always busily en- 
gaged as teacher and singer. 
F. L. C. B. 





ANNA CASE IN FRICK MUSICALE 





Soprano Engaged by Steel Magnate for 
Third Time This Year 


Looking the picture of health, Anna 
Case, the American soprano, returned to 
New York on Saturday of last week, 
after an extensive recreation trip to the 
West. Miss Case returned a few days 
earlier than she had planned and came 
just in time to fill an engagement this 
week at a private musicale of H. C. 
Frick at his palatial summer home at 
Prides Crossing, Mass. This is the third 
time the steel magnate has engaged Miss 
Case during this season. 

During her stay at Chateau Lake 
Louise, Lake Louise, Canada, Miss Case 
gave a recital for the benefit of the fund 
for the Blinded Soldiers of the War, 
which brought in a good sum of money, 
which was forwarded to the New York 
committee of the fund. Prof. F. Metz, 
also a guest at the hotel, played her ac- 
companiments. 

On her return from 
Miss Case began active work on 
répertoire for the coming season. 
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Patriotic Anthem 


Words by John Haynes Holmes 
Music by Clifford Demarest 


Edition for Women’s Voices (Trio) 
Edition for Mixed Voices 
Edition for Men’s Voices 
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Just Issued 


New Christmas Cantata 


The Herald of Peace 


By J. Lamont Galbraith 
Price, 50 Cents 








Solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
Effective but not difficult Chorus writing. 











One sample copy of the above 
before November 1, 1915. 





Special Introductory Offer 


work will be sent for 25 cents if ordered 
Mention 


“Musical America’”’ 





BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 
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NEW YORK 
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EMILIO A. ROXAS. 








THE NOTED ITALIAN COACH AND CONDUCTOR 


Has, owing to the European War, transferred his activities to New York City 
and has opened his studios at 


Tel. Columbus 4311 


Mr. ROXAS is the teacher of LUCA BOTTA, Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
LORENE ROGERS, Soprano (Formerly Soloist at Broadway Tabernacle) 


Among those who have coached with Mr. ROXAS are 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
RENATA CHOLLET, Soprano of the Dal Verme, Milan 
ERMANNO MARESCOTTI, Tenor of La Scala, ‘Milen 
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CULP ‘‘SSWEET-VOICED NURSE” 


Dutch Artist Sings for Wounded French 
and Russian Soldiers 





Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, who has man- 
aged Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, 
on her three concert tours, has received 
a long letter from the mezzo-soprano 
stating that this has been a most busy 
summer for her. Ever since she re- 
turned to Berlin, at the close of the con- 
cert season, the singer has spent most 
of her time at the front doing hos- 
pital work. Mme. Culp says that al- 
though she has spent many and many a 
night in the hospitals she really got pure 
joy out of her work. She has done a 
great deal for the French and Russian 
prisoners, and on several occasions they 
have given cheers for her. They call her 
their “sweet-voiced nurse,” and when the 
occasion warrants, she often sings little 
French and Russian songs to them. 

Mme. Culp is expected to sail for 
America some time in October. She has 
been booked for a long concert season, 
which will extend to the Pacific Coast. 
Coenraad v. Bos, her celebrated accom- 
panist, will again be with her. Mr. Bos 
has also had a busy season abroad. He 
has been doing a great deal of charitable 
work for the sick and wounded. 





Musicale Follows Bar Harbor Dinner in 
Paderewski’s Honor 


Bar HARBOR, ME., Sept. 12.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Warner M. Leeds gave a dinner 
last Thursday for Mr. and Mrs. Ignace 
Paderewski. There was a musicale after- 
ward, with songs by George Harris, Jr., 
the tenor. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling. 

Mrs. Paderewski and Mrs. Schelling 
are to hold an exhibition and sale of dolls 
to-morrow afternoon for the Polish Re- 
lief Fund, at the villa of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernesto G. Fabbri. At the same time 
motion pictures of Paderewski, Kreisler 
and Schelling, taken by Alessandro 
Fabbri, will be shown in the private mov- 
ing picture theater which the Fabbris 
have had built for their own entertain- 
ment. 





Paul Reimers to Give Series of Instruc- 
tion Recitals 


Paul Reimers, the lieder singer, whose 
concert tour for the 1915-16 season is 
being arranged by the Music League of 
America, has been obliged to decline 
many requests from persons desiring to 
study with him the art of song interpre- 
tation, because it would interfere with 
his concert work. However, Mr. Reim- 
ers has devised a unique plan of giving 
three instruction recitals at the Princess 
Theater during the season, which will 
be devoted to classic and modern songs. 
The work of instruction has been so well 
planned as to afford the greatest possible 
benefits to serious song students, and 
each recital will have a value equivalent 
to several private lessons. 





Many Americans at Van Eweyk’s Berlin 
Musicale 


BERLIN, July 30.—Arthur Van Eweyk, 
the American bass-baritone, gave a tea- 
musicale on Tuesday afternoon, at his 
home. The event proved of special in- 
terest, irrespective of Mr. Van Eweyk’s 
artistic presentations, inasmuch as it 
gave one an approximate estimate of the 
number of Americans still in town. The 
gathering was astonishingly large. 


O. PB. d. 





| HARPIST PLAYS TO AN AUDIENCE OF 5000 | 
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Mildred Dilling, the New York Harpist, Who Gained a Distinctive Success in Re- 
cital at Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal. 


Mildred Dilling Appears In Re- 
cital at Berkeley, Cal., with 
Augette Foret 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1915. 


ILDRED DILLING, the New York 
harpist, has been one of the de- 
lightful musical visitors in San Fran- 
cisco this summer. She played to a Sun- 
day afternoon audience of 5000 persons 
in the Greek Theater at the University 
of California and her recital proved one 
of the most enjoyable in the college year. 
In association with Augette Foret, 
Miss Dilling gave a recital in the Co- 
lonial Ballroom of the St. Francis Ho- 
tel, where both harpist and singer were 
received with great favor by a large 
audience of society people. Miss Dilling 


played three solo groups and Mme. 
Forét appeared twice. The program 
follows: 

(a) “Bourrée,”’ 3ach-Saint-Saéns; (b) 
“Song of the Boatmen of the Volga,” ar- 
ranged by Cady; (c) “Am Springbrunnen,” 
Zabel, Miss Dilling; (a) ‘‘Vous dansez Mar- 


quise,” Lemaire; (b) ‘“Berceuse,” Botrel 
(c) “*‘Avee mes sabots,” Arcadet, Mme. Forét:; 
“Priere,” ‘Les Follets” ind ‘“‘Patrouille,’’ 


Hasselmans, Miss Dilling; (a) “I Know 
Where I’m Goin,” Old Irish; (b) “The Land 
o’ the Leal,’ Old Scotch; (c) “Oh! No 
John,’ Old English, Mme. Forét; (a) Prelude, 
C Minor, Chopin; (b) ‘‘Arabesque,’’ Debussy ; 
(c) “Chaconne,’ Durand; (d) Impromptu 
Caprice, Pierné, Miss Dilling. 

The patronesses were Mmes. Francis 
Carolan, Charles Templeton Crocker, 
William H. Crocker, L. G. Lambert, 
George H. Mendell, Jr., George A. Pope, 
Walter D. Bliss, W. B. Bourn, A. Stirling 
Calder, Charles M. Dutton, George T. 
Cameron and D. C. Jackling. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Henry D. King to Secure New Talent 
for Graphophone 


Henry D. King, manager of the re- 
cently organized personal record depart- 
ment of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, has also been appointed man- 
ager of the professional department and 
will have the further responsibility of 
securing new talent for the regular rec- 
ording of the company. He will have an 
office at the recording department of 
the company, 102 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, and also in the Woolworth Build- 
ing. The company has employed A. E. 
Donovan as his assistant in handling the 
details of the personal record depart- 
ment. 


GRAINGER’S OUTDOOR LIFE 


Composer Surprises Life Guards with 
Real Australian Stroke 


Now that the summer is practically 
over and the concert season is soon to 
start, Percy Grainger, tanned and brown 
from the rays of a tropical sun, due to 
his living out of doors in pure Aus- 
tralian fashion, has returned to New 
York and is now preparing for his com- 
ing busy season. Dwyring the summer 
Mr. Grainger and his mother have been 
tramping over the historic spots of New 
England, especially those which deal 
with Indian lore. He also visited the 
homes of Longfellow, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne and other New England men of 
letters. He has been staying at very 
many beautiful homes and is immensely 
enthusiastic about all he has seen of 
American scenery and American country 
life. For recreation he played a great 
deal of tennis, and at the seaside resorts 
provided a novelty among the swim- 
mers. Even the life-savers looked upon 
the shaggy-haired Australian with great 
interest. They claimed that it was the 
first time they had ever seen the Aus- 
tralian stroke used to perfection. 

Now that he has returned to New 
York he is busy completing several im- 
portant orchestral and choral works, 
some of which will be heard this year. 
Among these is “The Merry Wedding,” 
a bridal dance for solo voices, chorus, 
orchestra and organ, which will receive 
its first performance at the hands of Dr. 
Frank Damrosch and the Musical Art 
Society. 

Mr. Grainger will open his season with 
the New York Symphony and will also 
accompany that organization on an ex- 
tended tour. He will do the same with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Among the cities and towns in which he 
will be heard the early part of the sea- 
son will be Boston, Brooklyn, Providence, 
Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
New Orleans and other towns en route. 
He is also booked for many clubs and 
private affairs. 





Louisville Singer to Enter Professional 
Ranks 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 7.—Ida May 
Schwind, who has gone to New York to 
enter the ranks of professional musi- 
clans, appeared in a farewell recital at 
Baldwin’s Hall, Louisville, on last Thurs- 
day evening. She was assisted by Nor- 
man Simon, baritone. The recital was 
given by Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs 
for the young singers, both of whom re- 
ceived their musical training under Mrs. 
Dobbs’ direction. Friendly enthusiasm 
of the audience toward the young so- 
prano was soon merged into critical ac- 
claim, as with each number it became 
increasingly evident that Miss Schwind 
possesses one of the best soprano voices 
developed in Louisville in years. Mrs. 
Dobbs, at the piano, played helpful and 
effective accompaniments. H. P. 


Mexican Violinist Arrives from London 
Nicolas Rivera, a Mexican violinist, 
arrived lately in New York from London, 
whence he had proceeded last season 
from Brussels as a war refugee. Mr. 
Rivera, who received a scholarship from 
the Mexican Government entitling him 
to study abroad, was a pupil of César 
Thomson at the Brussels Conservatory. 
During his stay in London he gave a 
recital and appeared in other concerts. 
The violinist expects to settle in New 
York for teaching and concert work. 
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DR. GRANT DEFENDS HIS VIEWS 
ON MUSICAL CONDITIONS HERE 








“Foreign Impresarios in America,’”’ Declares Writer, “By Cater- 
ing to Social Set, Have Made the Word Opera Anathema to 
All Music-Loving People’’—He Longs for the ‘‘ Heavenly 
Quiet”? of His Berlin Apartment, Where the ‘Mechanical 
Music Abominations” of New York Flats Are Prohibited 








Y DEAR MEPHISTO: 

It is quite a number of years since 
I first began to read your musings. I 
can assure you they have always given 
me the utmost pleasure and it is there- 
fore with the utmost trepidation and sor- 
row that I take my unfacile pen in hand 
to make a few remarks as to what you 
have to say about my poor article. 


First, place aux dames! I am afraid it 
must have been quite a number of years 
since your majesty has been in Germany, 
otherwise you could not have made the 
statement that the German chorus girl 
receives only $5 a month. That may 
have been in the old days, when 
Mephisto, the arch tempter, found his 
job an easy one, but the activities of the 
“Biihnen-Genossenschaft” have changed 
all that and it has spoiled many prom- 
ising candidates for Your Majesty’s roll 
of honor. The German chorus girl of 
to-day (or at least before the outbreak 
of the war) received as her lowest wages 
100 marks, or $25 per month. 

Not Very much from the American 
standpoint, you say, but when you take 
into account that the German policeman 
and postman support a wife and family 
on the same amount (see Price Collier’s 
“Germany and the Germans”) the Ger- 
man chorus girl is not so badly off after 
all. 


“Lies” in Rockefeller Report 


As for the Rockefeller report, surely 
Majestét must have heard about “Lies, 
d—d lies, and statistics!” If Your Maj- 
esty would only read the German social- 
istic papers, you would find information 
garnered by those who have lived, not a 
few months (as the Rockefeller Com- 
mission), but all their lives there, which 
would prove to you that it is not the 
stage, but the modern German depart- 
ment stores, with their starvation wages, 
that are responsible for the flourishing 
state of prostitution in Germany. In 
Berlin, a city quite as expensive to live in 
as New York, more than ninety per cent 
of the department store girls are not 
paid more than 30 marks ($7.50) a 
month, less than a third of the amount 
the poorest paid chorus girl receives. 

In Germany the illegitimate birth rate 
is 25 per cent in the cities, 20 per cent 
in the country districts. Have a heart, 
Your Majesty! How could the poor 
chorus girl find time for all that? Es 
ist nicht zu machen. 

I cannot agree with Your Majesty that 
the foreign impresario was necessary. 


What operatic experience has an ex-in- 
surance agent, for instance, had that 
makes him in any way superior to the 
American as an impresario? 


Hammerstein Bought Off 


Hammerstein is an American. Did 
he give opera that was in any way in- 
ferior to that given by the foreign im- 
presario? If so, why were they in such 
a hurry to buy him out? What good 
work has the foreign impresario done? 
By his catering to the social set, he has 
made the word opera anathema to all 
music-loving people. 

You say you are a little tired of gods 

and godesses, kings and their mistresses. 
Your Majesty! what has happened? 
Physically and metaphysically impos- 
sible that the heat can have affected 
you! Or that the latest reform wave has 
overtaken you! Next thing, you will be 
refusing a drink! At this late stage of 
the game you are not going back on the 
people “who have made your kingdom 
possible? 
! What would become of our four hun- 
dred if on arriving at the gates of your 
kingdom they should find this sign out- 
side your royal portals: “Kings and 
their mistresses, chorus girls and Brook- 
lynites not admitted.” Imagine their 
consternation! Why, it is enough to 
drive them to church! 


Artificiality a Detriment 


But, seriously, I quite agree with you 
as to the artificiality of most operas; 
but for the present, what are we going 
to do about it? The half-dozen operas 
you mention would form rather a 
meagre répertoire. How about a judi- 
cious mixture? Then all tastes would 
be satisfied. 

And, again, has not a great deal of the 
artificiality been due to the unforgivable 
stupidity of the stage management? A 
well known German director once said 
to me: “The curse of the operatic 
stage to-day is too many singers, and 
not enough artists.” 

I quite agree with your Satanic Maj- 
esty that opera is not the highest form 
of music. The symphony soars so high 
above opera that there can be no artistic 
comparison. But it is not a question of 
what is highest and best, but what you 
can get the people to accept. If we can 
get them to accept opera, we can get 
them, in time, to accept the symphony. 


Insane Orgy of Ragtime 


Anyway, we must do something to res- 
cue the people from this driveling in- 
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sane orgy of ragtime, fox-trots, tango 
and mechanical music in which they are 
now sunk. 

You say that the performances in some 
of the smaller German opera houses are 
beneath contempt. That may have been 
so in the old days, when artists were 
slaves, without a single human privilege, 
but again the Biihnen-Genossenschaft 
has changed that. To-day the artist is 
a free man or woman, hedged around 
with protective laws, and has a free 
man’s pride in his art. The “Bihnen- 
Genossenschaft” (or stage union) has its 
weekly organ, and publishes without 
fear or favor the name of every director 
or agent who goes outside the law. 

I have talked with scores of artists 
engaged in the smaller opera houses and 
I have always found the remuneration 
fairly good in comparison with that in 
other walks of life. 


Wanted Him as Impresario 


I know whereof I speak, because twe 
years ago I was.offered the directorship 
of a German opera house in a town 
whose inhabitants numbered 300,000. 
The dramatic tenor (aged twenty-six 
years) received $4,000 for a season of 
eight months; the dramatic soprano 
$3,000; the lyric tenor $2,500; first bari- 
tone the same; first contralto $1,500, 
while the poorest paid chorus girl re- 
ceived $25 a month; other salaries were 
in proportion. 

These artists were all quite young. 
Kapellmeisters were always at their 
services and without charge, and re- 
hearsals, small and large, were almost 
an hourly occurrence. 

Their contracts called for a certain 
number of performances, generally about 
forty to sixty for the season. If they 
sang oftener than this they received a 
spielhonorar (extra pay). Their en- 
semble—or, as we would say, team work 
—was excellent and the result, crowded 
houses every evening. 


Throw Traditions to “Bow-Wows” 


With a capable, alert, up-to-date stage 
manager, one who would not hesitate to 
throw stage traditions to the “demnition 
bow-wows,” opera would get rid of a 
great deal of its artificiality. 

I once watched Frau Wagner at re- 
hearsal put a most capable and temper- 
amental young singer through the part 
of Elizabeth in “Tannhauser.” 

“Gott, stehet auf, lasst mich, 
Nicht darf ich euch hier sehen.” 

There was a pose and a fixed gesture 
for each word, each gesture and pose 
fixed by tradition. Frau So-and-So had 
so done it in the beginning, so it must 
be done until the end, and the result, 
just as you say, Your Majesty, a nod 
of the head this way, a wiggle of the 
leg that way; it was without either tem- 
perament or individuality. 

Under the gnaedige Frau’s instruc- 
tion, the artist became a mere wooden 
jumping jack without blood or soul. It is 


a pity, but if we are to have opera at 
all, we must make use of traditions, de- 
spite their artificiality, in a limited 
measure for the present. 

I have full faith that the future, dare 
I say the near future, will bring forth 
an American opera composer who will 
give us something that will much better 
conform to our ideals than that which 
we must endure at present. Genius 
comes in cycles; our turn is about due; 
let us hope it will be a musical one. 

You have said more than once, with 
an air of pride, in your musings, that 
we spend more than six hundred millions 
on music. 


Millions for Such Music! 


Don’t shoot, I’ll come down. I am 
willing to admit it, in fact, I am con- 
vinced of it, if I am to judge by the 
apartment house in which I live, and 
where I am getting a liberal foretaste 
of those regions over which you preside, 
that we spend twice that much, but what 
music! 

We have a dozen or more mechanical 
musical instruments of various infernal 
makes and designs. The same is true of 
the house across the court; the house to 
the left has some half dozen vaudeville 
performers—but, say no more; I doubt if 
even Your Majesty’s vocabulary could do 
justice to the situation. But I could en- 
dure it all if only they would muzzle 
Signor “Bullvoci” and his banal, in- 
fernal and eternal “vesti la giubba.” 


Finds Our Apartments Unbearable 


The same holds true of nearly every 
apartment house in New York, each in- 
strument playing a different piece of 
ragtime, and each artist “singing” 
through his nose, a new vocal desecra- 
tion and—alle zusammen! 

Oh, for the heavenly quiet of my little 
Berlin apartment, where by _ special 
clause, as is true of every better Berlin 
apartment house—all these abomina- 
tions were rigorously excluded! 

Your editor has a few things to say 
in regard to my article, but, after Me- 
phisto, what are the meanderings of a 
mere editor? To the dungeons with 
him! 

Sincereiy and humbly yours, 
P. J. GRANT. 





Finds It Invaluable 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I am renewing my subscription to your 
wonderful paper, and find it invaluable, 
especially with regard to its history of 
current events. 

Truly yours, 
M. LouIisE MCMAHON. 

Elmira, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1915. 





Among important early bookings of 
Mme. Anita Rio are those with the 
Tuesday Music Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the Worcester Festival. 
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BOSTON SINGER’S COAST TOUR 





Helen Allen Hunt Returns from Trip— 
Sang Songs of Mrs. Beach 


BOsTON, Sept. 3.—Helen Allen Hunt, 
the mezzo-contralto of this city, has re- 
cently returned from an extensive tour 
of the West and to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in California. Although Mrs. 
Hunt’s trip West was primarily for 
recreation and sight-seeing, she did some 








Helen 
Contralto, 
Hunt in Canadian Rockies 


Allen Hunt, 


Her 


Boston Mezzo- 
Sister and Russell 


singing at different places. At the Mis- 
sion Inn, in Riverside, Cal., Mrs. Hunt 
gave a recital of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
songs, with the composer at the piano, 
to a large and intensely enthusiastic 
audience. 

Mrs. Hunt and party made good use of 
the camera en route, and she prizes 
highly a “snap” taken outside the first 
theater built in California, where the 
famous Jenny Lind sang. 

The accompanying photo of this artist 
was taken at one of the railroad stations 
in the Canadian Rockies on the way to 
California. From left to right appear 
Mrs. Hunt, her sister, Mrs. White, and 
Russell Hunt. 

Mrs. Hunt re-opens her teaching studio 
here the middle of this month, and is now 
spending the remainder of the vacation 
period at her home in Weymouth, Mass., 
busily engaged in the preparation of her 
concert programs for the coming season. 


W. H. L. 
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Bispham Warned of Canadians’ Attitude 
Toward Beethoven 


Some idea of the feeling engendered 
by the war among Canadians against 
things German, including German music, 
is contained in a letter recently received 
by David Bispham from a musical friend 
in Montreal. This gentleman, it seems, 
has also made a translation of ‘“Adel- 
aide,” the Beethoven play which Mr. 
Bispham will produce this season, and in 
discussing the probable presentation by 
Mr. Bispham of “Adelaide” in Montreal 
and other cities of the Dominion, he 
writes: 

“May I warn you that Montreal is ex- 
cessively anti-German? I don’t know 
what effect this would have on ‘Adel- 
aide,’ but all I know is that when I men- 
tioned to a prominent Montreal society 
woman that I would like to do ‘Beet- 
hoven’ for the benefit of some charity 
this winter, she most indignantly said 
that no ‘patriotic’ Montrealer would wit- 
ness the offering. And I suppose you 
have heard of the unfortunate occurrence 
at the Windsor Hall in the early part of 
the year, when a large percentage of the 
audience rose and left the hall when the 
artist, a well-known pianist, commenced 
one of Beethoven’s Sonatas. It is all 
very depressing, but I hope you will 
brave it and visit here. It is my 
opinion that your reputation will put 
any would-be disparagement of ‘Adel- 
aide’ to rout.” 





Spiering Returns to His New York 
Teaching 


Returning on Sept. 18 to New York, 
after a summer at Elizabethtown, N. Y., 
in the Adirondacks, Theodore Spiering, 
the noted violinst and conductor, will be 
found at the Hotel Wellington at Fifty- 
seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, for 
the coming season. His time for teach- 
ing for the winter is already nearly 
completely filled. 





125 Concerts in Kreisler Tour 


Fritz Kreisler, who has been spending 
the summer at Seal Harbor in Mount 
Desert, Me., leaves this week for the 
Pacific Coast, his season opening Sept. 
23. Between that date and the end of 
the season, C. A. Ellis, who has the di- 
rection of his tour, says that the violinist 
will give 125 concerts at least, and pos- 
sibly 150. He will travel between sixty 
and seventy thousand miles. 








CONCERTS AGAIN CLAIM | 
EMILIO DE GOGORZA 
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Emilio de Gogorza, the Noted Baritone, and Mrs. de Gogorza (Emma Eames) in 
Their Auto at Bath, Me. 


‘INCE their return from Europe last fall Emilio de Gogorza and his distin- 
Ss guished wife, Emma Eames, have been living at their home in Bath, Me. 


Mr. 


de Gogorza has appeared in many concerts with notable success and has main- 


tained his position in the front rank of concert artists in America. 


During the 


coming season he will be a prominent figure in the concert life of this country. 
His tour is being directed by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 





Norfolk Baritone to Sing in Rennyson 
Concert Company 


Robert Brydon, Jr., the popular bari- 
tone of Norfolk, Va., who has been fre- 
quently heard in many Southern cities, 
has been engaged by Marc Lagen, the 
New York manager, as the principal 
baritone for the Gertrude Rennyson Con- 
cert Company. He was selected out of 
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EXPOSITION 


Through His Managers 


Foster & David, New York 


Engaged tor Festival Appearances 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
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a large number of baritones. Mr. Lagen 
has booked numerous engagements for 
him outside of the regular season with 
the Rennyson company. Mr. Brydon 
will make his initial bow to a New York 
audience early this fall. He has been 
engaged for the Woodstock Festival next 
season. The Gertrude Rennyson Concert 
Company is booked extensively in the 
South this season. 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
MADE INDEPENDENT 


This Said to Be Purpose Behind 
Non-Engagement of Boston 
Symphony 





WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 15.—Deep in- 
terest is centering on the appearance this 
year of sixty players from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, which for the first time 
in a long span of years will displace 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
Worcester music festival. The reason 
assigned for the non-appearance this 
year of the Boston organization by the 
festival committee is that agreeable 
dates could not be arranged. Others, 
however, who are close in touch with the 
situation insist that it is the underlying 


intention of the festival committee to 
serve notice on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra that it is possible to have its 
annual festivals without the Boston Sym- 
phony. It is also stated that for a num- 
ber of years the festival dates have 
been arranged at the pleasure of the 
Boston organization and that the com- 
mittee has decided to wave the red flag 
of revolution for once, anyway. 
Whether or not Worcester will take 
kindly to the innovation is a question. 
Other organizations interested in the op- 
portunity which might give them the 
chance to appear at the festival are 
silently hoping that the visitors will make 
good, for as one of the leaders said the 
other day, it will indicate that the 
Worcester festival does not depend en- 
tirely on its success for the annual ap- 
pearance of any one artist or organiza- 
tion. R. W. P. 





American Songs Heard in Ruth Heck- 
man Recital at Meadville, Pa. 


MEADVILLE, PA., Sept. 10.—One of the 
most artistic song recitals given in 
Meadville was that of Ruth Heckman in 
the Armory on Sept. 7, assisted by J. 
William Filson, baritone, and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Leberman, accompanist. Among 
the American songs offered were 
Kramer’s “Allah,” “Light” and “The 


Last Word,” by Bauer, Spross’s “To 
You” and “Love Me,” the Gilberté “Eve- 
ning Song,” Carpenter’s “The Heart’s 
Country,” “I Am Thy Harp,” by Wood- 
man, Grant-Schaefer’s “From an Old 
German Garden,” _Campbell-Tipton’s 
“Spirit Flower,” the Ware “Moonlight,” 
Salter’s “Contentment” and “Inter Nos,” 
by MacFayden. 


POVLA FRISCH’S RETURN 


Soprano Delays Sailing Until Sept. 20, 
to Sing in Spain 


Mme. Povla Frisch has just advised 
her American representatives, the Musi- 
cians’ Concert Management, that she 
will sail from France on Sept. 25. This 
is a little later departure than the so- 
prano had at first contemplated and is 
made necessary by an engagement which 
she has received for three recitals at St. 
Sebastian, Spain, on Sept. 15, 17 and 20. 
It was largely because of arrangements 
for a tour of Spain made nearly a year 
ago, that Mme. Frisch returned to Eu- 
rope last May and so successful were her 
first appearances in St. Sebastian that 
the return engagement is the result. 

The latest engagement secured for 
Mme. Frisch by her managers is for 
a joint recital with Pablo Casals, under 
the auspices of the Hartford Musical 
Club, at Hartford, Conn., on March 14 
next. The soprano and ’cellist have been 
associated on several tours of France. 
Jean Verd, the young French pianist, 
will be the third member of the trio. 
Mme. Frisch’s first appearance in New 
York will take place on Wednesday, Nov. 
10. It will be an afternoon of French 
songs and German lieder. 











Second Tour of Carl Friedberg 


Carl Friedberg, the pianist, will leave 
on his second American tour immediately 
after his New York recital, which will 
take place at Afolian Hall, Nov. 9. His 
first tour will occupy about six weeks, 
and upon his return to New York he will 
be heard at one of the Metropolitan 
Opera House concerts. 





New “Premiére Danseuse” for Chicago 
Opera 
CuHIcaco, Sept. 13.—Rosina Piovella is 
the new premiére danseuse engaged by 
Cleofonte Campanini for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association. M. R. 
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“The wonderful playing of Katharine Goodson was a revelation 
to the audience and she received an_ ovation.’—Cincinnati 
Tribune, March 12, 1915. 
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Engaged for the 
Cincinnati May Festival, 1916 


For Available Dates: 
Address Kline L. Roberts, Manager 
12 Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Popularity of Richard Strauss’s Music Dramas Waning in Berlin— Germany’s Foremost Choral 
Conductor Enters Upon His Thirty-Fourth Year with Berlin Philharmonic Chorus—French 
Tenor Sings Nightly to Fellow-Prisoners in German Camp—Opera Houses in Germany 
Re-open Unusually Early for New Season—Verdi Monument Removed from Trieste—Berlin 
Wants No More of d’Albert’s “ Tiefland ’’— Sir Charles Stanford Turns Sheridan’s “Critic ” 
Into an Opera—Novelty by New Russian Composer Introduced at London “ Proms.” Inspires 
Diverse Comment—‘“ Boris Godounow ”’ to Be Introduced Next in Spain 

















ERMANY’S capital is justified in 
looking back with considerable com- 
placence on the Royal Opera’s record for 
the season that opened on Sept. 1 of last 
year and came to an end on June 14. 
Between those dates 279 performances of 
thirty-eight works were given. 

Because of the duties in connection 
with the war imposed upon the Intendant 
and the gaps made in the ranks of the 
singers by the call to arms no novelties 
were undertaken but revivals were made 
of Weber’s “Euryanthe,” with a new 
text based on the Grimm tale of the 
Seven Ravens, Leo Blech’s “Versiegelt,” 
Verdi’s “Trovatore,” Kienzl’s “Der Evan- 
gelimann,” Cornelius’s “Der Barbier von 
Bagdad” and Johann Brandl’s little old 
operetta, “The Awakening of the Lion.” 

If the most frequently sung opera of a 
season is the most popular one. “Lohen- 
grin” takes that place with the Berlin 
public, for it was given seventeen times. 
“The Marriage of Figaro’ stood next 
with sixteen performances, with, strange 
to say, “La Traviata” in third place with 
sixteen performances—the explanation 
offered for this epidemic is the fact that 
the extremely popular Desirée Artot de 
Padilla, who has inherited several of 
Frieda Hempel’s roles, offered an en- 
tirely individual portrayal of the ap- 
parently never-dying Violetta. 

The works next in order of popularity 
were “Carmen,” “Fidelio” and “Tann- 
hauser,” with thirteen performances 
each; “Aida” and “The Rose Cavalier,” 
given twelve times each; “Die Meister- 
singer,” and “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” sung eleven times, and “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Mignon” and “Ver- 
siegelt,”” with ten performances. 

One interesting fact developed by the 
season is that “The Rose Cavalier” re- 
mains the sole work of Richard Strauss 
that can be regarded as a box-office suc- 
cess. Its twelve performances last sea- 
son were but one less than the number 
of the preceding year. “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” on the other hand, had only 
three performances as against nine the 
year before. “Elektra,” too, fell from 
four to three, although “Salome,” given 
five times, showed a gain of one per- 
formance over 1913-14. 

Another work in which German inter- 
est is gradually waning is “Hansel und 
Gretel.” In the entire season only two 
performances of this formerly beloved 
little opera of Humperdinck’s were given, 
while as for “K6énigskinder,” it disap- 
peared entirely from the_ répertoire. 
“The general public, unfortunately, 
seems to lack understanding for this 
work,” says the season’s statistician. 

Just as the unappreciated British com- 
poser chafes at his lack of opportunity, 
so the champions of living German com- 
posers complain of the cold shoulder 
turned to them by the Berlin Royal 
Opera. Strauss and Humperdinck, it 
voes without saying, are not included in 
this group. But there are, in addition 
to Hans Pfitzner and E. N. von Reznicek, 
such men as Franz Schreker, Julius Bitt- 
ner, Felix Wogrsch, Otto Taubmann, 
Franz Schmidt, Paul Graener, Fritz 
Koennecke and Waldemar Wendland, 
who, in varying degrees. have given 
promise of interesting development if 


sufficient influential encouragement were 
forthcoming. 

The season’s reviewer hopes these 
men and also the two Norwegians, Sind- 
ing and Schjelderup, will be given con- 





classes who cannot spend more than a 
few sous on their musical pleasures. 
Mainy is not one of the four or five or 
six leading tenors*of France, but to his 
fellow prisoners he is a vocal gem of 


ae, 


At the Berlin Home of Frieda Hempel 


Frieda Hempel, the distinguished soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, went to 


Europe late in June for the purpose of paying a visit to her father, who was ill 


She spent 


all summer in and near Berlin, and the photograph reproduced above was taken recently 
in Griinewald, one of the beautiful suburbs of Berlin. It shows Miss Hempel taking her break- 


fast in the open. At her right is a friend, and her pet Florentine spitz “Vitti” is seen at 
her feet under the _ table. She will sail for America on the Nieuw Amsterdam from 
Rotterdam Sept. 18, and will open her concert tour early in October. She will again be 


at the Metropolitan during the coming season. 


sideration in the making of this season’s 
répertoire. “But,” he pleads, “let the 
living French, Italian and Russian com- 
posers be kept under the ban for years 
yet, if for no other reason than that the 
royalties may not flow into foreign 
pockets.” 
+ + * 


OR thirty-three years uninterrupted- 
ly Siegfried Ochs, foremost of Ger- 
many’s choral conductors, has been direct- 
ing the work of the Philharmonic Chorus 
of Berlin. Last week the society began 
its rehearsals for the new season and its 
first concert will be given on October 4. 
On the day before the Bliithner Or- 
chestra will begin its regular activities 
under the baton of Paul Scheinpflug, who 
recently escaped from a winter’s impris- 
onment in Russia. This orchestra will 
also have a_ special series of concerts 
conducted by Siegmund von Hausegger. 
» + * 
OW a French tenor has_ brought 
little splashes of opera color into the 
drab life of a prison camp is told in dis- 
patches from the German University 
town of Goettingen, where there is a 
large corral of prisoners. The singer, 
Jean Mainy, is from the Théatre Lyrique 
de la Gaité, Paris’s third opera house, 
where commendable performances are 
given, in times of peace, at an almost ab- 
surdly low rate of admission, thus 
hringing at least a few operas within 
the range of the familiar to the working 


purest ray serene and, no matter what 
the future may have in store for him, he 
will never find more appreciative audi- 
ences than those to whom he is now sing- 
ing seven times, or more, a week. Inci- 
dentally, he is keeping the rust off his 
vocal cords. 

A visitor to the camp who saw him en- 
tertaining his comrades describe him as 
“clad in wooden’ shoes, dirty mud- 
streaked trousers and a_ threadbare, 
brown sweater vest, singing arias from 
‘Tosea,’ ‘Mignon’ and the ‘Barber of 
Seville,’ on a rude wooden stage whose 
‘scenery’ consisted of one rudely painted 
drop and a few strips of colored paper, 
to an audience of 500 French and Belgian 
soldiers, all of them as dirty as he.” 

The prison “opera” at Goettingen has 
its own orchestra, which consists of a 
pianist on the stage in his shirt sleeves, 
and down among the audience English 
soldiers in khaki as violinists and cor- 
netists, Belgians as flautists, Frenchmen 
as ‘cellists and a French lawyer as 
leader. It is singular that the Russians, 
who are present in the camp in large 
numbers, neither are represented among 
the musicians nor attend the concerts to 
any extent. 

. #£ « 


HEN Nellie Melba was giving one of 

her lecture lessons at a Melbourne 
conservatory before’ she_ sailed for 
America she made the significant re- 
mark, @ propos the dangers of tiring the 


throat and straining the delicate “little 
bits of cotton,” to which she likened the 
cords: “Once you have to mend them 
there is a knot that can never be reme- 
died.” She also warned the students 
against the glottis stroke and the conse- 
quent hardening of the cord and pointed 
out that if a singer could sing a loud 
tone but not a soft one it meant “the be- 
ginning of the end.” 
+ * _ 
PERA houses in Gerfnany and Aus- 
tria are beginning their seasons 
more promptly than last year. The first 
to open after an unusually brief summer 
hiatus was Frankfort-on-Main’s Munici- 
pal Opera, which began its new season 
as early as Aug. 3, with a performance 
of “The Flying Dutchman.” The first 
revivals promised are Hans Pfitzner’s 
“Der arme Heinrich,” Cornelius’s “Der 
Barbier von Bagdad” and Leo Blech’s 
“Versiegelt.” 

The Vienna Court Opera followed on 
Aug. 18, promising, however, only four 
performances a week, in pursuance of 
last year’s policy. The smaller houses 
seem growingly optimistic of financial 
conditions. Little Magdeburg’s Munici- 
pal Opera, for instance, reopened for its 
new season on the first of September, 
while the Altenburg Court Theater, af- 
ter remaining dark for a whole year, will 
open its doors once more for opera and 
drama on Oct. 1. 

: & « 
ROM Trieste comes the information 
that the Imperial Commissioner 
governing that city has issued a decree 
ordering “for aesthetic reasons” the re- 
moval of the monument to Verdi that has 
stood there for years. This, as someone 
has remarked since, seems a_ highly 
dangerous precedent, for if the countries 
at war once begin applying aesthetic con- 
siderations to public statuary where will 
they end? , 
* * * 
ITH one success in the local opera 
world to his credit in “Shamus 
O’Brien,” Sir Charles Villiers Stanford 
has now added two more operas to his 
output, both with English texts. One of 
them, is a setting of Sheridan’s “The 
Critic,” which the composer considers 
well adapted to the purposes of a 
libretto. 
+ * * 
|S Sapper appears to have had a sad 
satiety of Eugen d’Albert’s “Tie- 
fland.” No other serious German opera 
ever reached so high a number of per- 
formances in the German capital within 
a short time as did this lyrie version of 
“Marta of the Lowlands” within the first 
two or three years of its premiere. But 
apparently the public has had its fill of 
it. It has never been given at the Roval 
Opera, but now the news has gone 
abroad that the Kaiser’s institution is go- 
ing to incorporate it in its répertoire this 
season and the Allgemeine Musik-Zei- 
tung sends up a wail of protest: 

“Should the news prove true then this 
new acquisition of the royal stage is 
deeply to be regretted. ‘Tiefland’ has 
been heard here often enough, in all con- 
science, both at the old Komische Oper 
and more recently at the Charlottenburg 
Opera House, so that there is no artistic 
need, in any case, for this work, and 
there can hardly be any demand for it 
on the part of the public. If it must be 
a d’Albert opera why not resort to one of 
his other works as yet unknown in Ber 
lin. Even the earlier work, ‘Cain,’ al- 
ready known here, would be listened to 
again gladly. But now ‘Tiefland’ again? 
Oh, no, please!” 

When “Tiefland” had its long run in 
Berlin Maria Labia won the outstanding 
success of her somewhat singular career 
by her many-times-reneated Marta. 
There can be no doubt that her imper- 
sonation of this réle contributed vastly 
more to the success of the work than 
either the composer or the public realized 
at the time Nowhere else has the 
opera ever won even an approximate de- 
gree of its Berlin popularity. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Marion Eames, Pupil of Mrs. Hemstreet, 
Shows Vocal Gifts 


WoopstTock, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Marion 
Eames, soprano, a pupil of Lillian Miller 
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D’Albert’s “Dead Eyes,” by-the-way, 
are still waiting to be opened. The 
premiere seems to have been indefinitely 
postponed. Of its immediate predeces- 
sors, “The Chains of Love” have already 
fallen apart through premature rust and 
“Izeyl” has long since been gathered to 
her foremothers. 

* x * 
HO is Bagrinowsky? Unknown to 
this country, he was a stranger to 
England, also, until a little orchestral 
suite of his “Fantastic Miniatures,” by 
name, was played at a recent “Prom.” in 
Queen’s Hall. He is obviously a Rus- 
sian composer and thus far he seems to 
have eluded all authorities on Russian 
music. 

The “Fantastic Miniatures” are five in 
number: “The House Spirit” (“Domoroi” 
in Russian); “An Old Witch °(Baba- 
Yaga),” “The Water Nymph,” “The 
Wood Demon” and a Finale—and criti- 
cal opinion is characteristically at odds 
regarding the merits of the work. Ac- 
cording to Robin H. Legge, of the Daily 
Telegraph, while “The Wood Demon” is 
almost grotesque, “The Water Nymph” 
and “The House Spirit” are delightful 
little musical jests, and if “An Old 
Witch” is on a well-known pattern it is 
still capital fun. “As the almost uni- 
versal show story is for children in Rus- 
sia, so are these musical interpretations 
of some of them for musicians, children 
of older growth.” 

G. H. Clutsam is by no means so hos- 
pitable to the newcomer in the Observer. 
In his opinion, “The House Spirit” failed 
of its little program; “An Old Witch” 
made a cheap rhythmical appeal with 
xylophonic effects and an extreme use of 
percussion effects, while the final three 
“lost all meaning in a chaotic progress 
that had nothig rhythmical, melodic, 
piquant or poetical to recommend it. 
Much play was made with the whole-tone 


scale, but, used for itself alone, the effect 
has lost all of its early attraction and 
should be avoided by any self-respecting 
composer.” 

At the same concert Fritz Delius’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, which Percy Grain. 
ger is to introduce here this season, was 
played again by Howard Jones. This 
concerto is now fairly familiar to Lon- 
don audiences and it seems to be gener- 
ally conceded that it is a beautiful work. 

* *« * 

OVENT Garden’s late general man- 
ager, Neil Forsyth, who was 
drowned early in the summer, left an 
estate valued at $238,000. His personal 
effects included gifts from the late 
Queene Victoria and other royal person- 
ages. In a review of “other notable for- 
tunes left by entertainers” a London 
writer notes that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
left $272,600; Sir W. S. Gilbert, nearly 
$560,000; Jenny Lind, over $200,000; 
D’Oyley Carte, who made his fortune at 
the Savoy Theater chiefly with the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas, more than 
$1,200,000, and his widow, who con- 
tinued the Savoy productions for a time 

after his death, over half a million. 

* * * 
ADRID’S one formidable rival as 
Spain’s most important musical 
center is Barcelona. In recent years the 
opera season there frequently has out- 
shone that of the capital city in the in- 
teresting character of its répertoire or 
personnel, or both. For the coming sea- 
son Antonio Ribera, one of the most ar- 
dent Wagnerites in Spain, has been en- 
gaged as conductor-in-chief of the Teatro 
del Liceo, where he has already distin- 
guished himself in times past. 

Novelties for Barcelona this season 
will be Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounow,” 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” Pedrell’s “Celes- 
tine’—the only work in the list not yet 
known here—Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” and 
Verdi’s “Falstaff.” Five of Wagner’s 











Eleonora de Cisneros 


In America entire season 1915-1916 
(Chicago Opera Company) 


Concert for the Red Cross Society, 


Havana, May 31, 1915. 


Eleonora de Cisneros, appearing like a 
princess in a fairy tale, sang adorably the 
aria from the Huguenots, and by special pe- 
tition of the public ‘‘Viens avec moi petit’’ 
from ‘‘La Vivandiere Godard’s Chef d’ceuvre,”’ 
in which the Gallic-Roman temperament 
extends and dilates with ample virility. 
These fragments sung by the magnificent 
Eleonora were a TRIUMPH OF ART, 
STYLE, AND SUPREME VOCALIZATION. 
She was intensely applauded—and obtained 
an ABSOLUTE TRIUMPH. 
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El Mundo, Habana, May 2, 1915. 
OPERA “PAGLIACCI” 
Claudia Muzto sang Nedda in such a way that was a feast for the 
eyes and a treat for the ears. This beautiful woman is already an 
admirable artist and she is very rapidly gaining public favor. 
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Hemstreet (Mrs. Frank Hemstreet), 
gave a delightful recital here yesterday 
assisted by Roger Britt, violinist, and 
Mrs. Hemstreet at the piano. 

Her program was made up of a Schu- 
mann group, including “Lied der Braut,” 
“Mondnacht” and “Der Nussbaum” and 
an American group, Carpenter’s “When 
I Bring to You Colour’d Toys,” Homer’s 
“Long Ago,’ La Forge’s “The Lovely 
Rose” and Horsman’s “The Bird of the 
Wilderness.” She displayed a voice of 
admirable quality, praiseworthy inter- 
pretative powers and a fine style and de- 
livery. Her production was notably good 
and showed judicious training. With 
Mr. Britt, who played solo pieces by 
Couperin, d’Auvergne, Bruch and Drdla 
effectively, she sang Debussy’s Romance, 
Chansarel’s “L’Embarquement pour 
Cythére” and Oscar Weil’s “Spring 
Song.” Mrs. Hemstreet played the ac- 
companiments in a musicianly manner. 


works will be featured in the répertoire— 
“Der Fliegende Hollander,” ‘“Tann- 
hauser,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Die 
Walkiire” and “Siegfried.” 


* * * 

Two German opera tenors are among 

those who have fallen in Germany’s 
Eastern campaign. Theodor Wilke was 
formerly the heroic tenor of the Strass- 
burg Municipal Opera, while Adalbert 
Holzapfel was known in Berlin from the 
days of Hans Gregor’s régime at the now 
non-existent Komische Oper. 

J. L. H. 





Enjoys It Immensely 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Have enjoyed the paper immensely 
this last year and cannot do without it. 
FLORENCE A. MEAD. 
Proctor, Vt., Aug. 20, 1915. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They reproduce 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. What a wonderful study they 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 
bad.” ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, 
Clement, De Gogorza, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, 





Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, .Melba, Ober, Patti, 

Plancon, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 

Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively for the 4 

Victor. 5 tol, 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous jj ZA. 

records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. Lae 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 4 

world’s greatest artists. ea Z j 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE STORY OF RUDOLPH GOTT 


Primeval Inclinations—Piano Instruction in Dreams— Eccentricities — Knife 
Spiritual Aspiration—Worship of Beethoven 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 


(Sixth Chapter) 


Carrying and 














UDOLPH sometimes deplored his 

solitary habits which, although he 

did not appreciate it, only conspired with 

his difficult nature to prevent him from 

forming those associations so necessary 
for eventual advancement in life. 

“T have not the gift of speech,” he 
writes, “the fluency that comes of 
mingling with men of letters, those who 
help to bring out all that is best in one’s 
nature—yet I can think and have ideas, 
though I be alone.” Rudolph was not 
wanting in that aristocracy of intel- 
lectual pride, which rightfully rates 
genuine ideas above social graces. But 
he proceeds, “One always finds some- 
thing lacking in the man of solitary 
habits I fear. * * * I often feel the 
absolute necessity of returning to prime- 
val life again—I have slept for months 
in a wickyup in the forest and thorough- 
ly enjoyed myself—I don’t mean that I 
slept all the time.” 

I shall never forget a picture of 
Rudolph which I have from my memories 
of a period several years later. It was 
in the Seventy-second Street subway 
station. I was, myself, one of the hurry- 
ing throng which makes these stations 
restless nerve centers of the life of the 
metropolis. As I “stepped lively” from 
a throbbing express to board an im- 
patient local, my eye was arrested by 
the sight of my friend on the platform 
not far away. His isolated position and 
tall, powerful frame made him stand 
out from the throng. His clothes might 
have been those of a river bargeman, and 
he wore them with an ease and natural- 
ness which bespoke the constancy of 
their companionship. His shoes were of 
no make known to man, and a torn black 
slouch hat settled down to his penetrating 
eyes over a head now shorn, as it was in 
these later years, of its Lisztian locks. 
In his hand was a bamboo fish pole. His 
poise revealed no consciousness of the 
whirling human maelstrom of which he 
was the motionless, pivoted center. He 
stood there, the type and symbol of some 
alien star. The call of the primeval was 
on him. 

The irregularities of Rudolph’s life 
had not yet at the time of which I write, 
the summer and fall of 1893, brought 
about any discernible impairment of his 
phenomenal musical powers or damped 
the pure flame of noble aspiration which 
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burned at the center of his being and 
bore him, with a redemptive frequency 
at least, above the smoke and lurid fire 
of his less happy attributes. His friend- 


vere Mtl). 





Rudo!ph Gott and the Blue Portiére 


ship in these years was for me an in- 
fluence and inspiration dominating all 
else, and one which time and experience 
have not sufficed to eradicate. I had now 
finished my _ engrossing engineering 
studies and had begun to devote myself 
to music, a circumstance which enabled 
me to enter more fully into the stimu- 
lating idealism, as well as the romantic 
atmosphere, of our relationship. 

Remaining in Boston for musical 
study, I visited Rudolph in New York 
as often as I could—and I never found 
him twice in the same flat. It was on 
one of these visits, in the fall of 18938, 
that I found myself quite unexpectedly 
in the precise scene and circumstance of 
the dream previously related, in which 
I had two years earlier made Rudolph’s 
acquaintance before ever having heard of 
him. Our walks usually took us up by 
the Hudson River he so greatly loved 
and so constantly haunted. On this oc- 
casion, being up beyond the Washington 
Heights region, instead ot remaining as 
usual on the roadway high above the 
river, we clambered down the steep em- 
bankment and walked at its foot close by 
the river’s edge. Stopping to rest, we 
sat down amid the shale and rock, and 
Rudolph, being in a reminiscent mood, 
reverted to memories of his childhood, 
and recounted the adventures of his 
early life, much as they have appeared, 
in a fragmentary way, in this narrative. 
He told of his treatment by the Indians 
with whom he ran away; how, when he 
was discovered as a stowaway at sea, he 
was sent up in a terrific storm to rub 
down the uppermost rigging with a piece 
of pork rind—everything, in fact, to the 
somersaults and_ successful rebellion 
against school on hearing Wagner’s 
“Ring.” As I listened, it suddenly 
flashed upon me—this is the exact cir- 
cumstance of my dream! I had found 
my “Unknown Master,” and now he, the 
unmistakable hero of my dream, was 
telling me his life’s story in the identical 
spot seen in that dream, an unfamiliar 
and rocky shore at the foot of a steep 
cliff. 





New Compositions 


During such visits I feasted’ on 
Rudolph’s music of the time—music al- 
ternating immense passion and rhythm 
(a superb realization of Whitman’s “Life 
immense in passion, pulse and power!”’), 
with the utmost pathos and tenderness, 
and always evolving itself from striking 
and memorable melodies; with him it was 
a veritable and creative idea, or nothing. 
There was the symphonic sketch, “Au- 
tumn,” glad with the atmospheric crisp- 
ness, glowing with the color of our 





northern mountains in October. An ex- 
tended tone-poem, “Pan,” piped and 
rioted from first to last with the un- 
quenchable joy of earth. A brief “Tone- 
Picture,” after a painting by an artist 
friend of mine, was an incidental work, 
and insufficiently developed, but instinct 
with atmosphere and poetic feeling. The 
overture to “Camille,’? in a lighter vein, 
gallops away with itself in a _ truly 
Sehahestian fashion, and contains pas- 
sages of haunting tenderness. The last 
two are fortunately among the composi- 
tions which I succeeded in preserving; 
though I wish it might have been the 
first two, which were of a far greater 
symphonic richness. An “Adirondack” 
Overture, on a French-Canadian folk- 
song of the region (“unfinished yet—of 
course!” Rudolph wrote of it), and a 
Weimarish “Liebestraum” for piano, are 
among the last works dating from this 
period. When Rudolph was not trans- 
porting me through the measureless mu- 
sical regions from Bach to Tschaikowsky, 
I made him play these works of his own 
for me again and again. It appears to 
me an unspeakable tragedy that this ex- 
perience, except for Rudolph’s mother 
and brother (who were only occasionally 
with him during this time) should have 
been restricted to myself alone. How 
tightly must we bind the insubstantial 
glories born of vision—with what per- 
fection of art, what effort, pain and 
sacrifice—if we are to secure for them 
a place among the enduring treasures 
of mankind! 


Symphonic Delights 


Rudolph would spend days upon days, 
which might have gone to the upbuilding 
of a repertory, playing the symphonic 
works of the masters for his own joy 
(and when I was present, for mine). 
Here was ideal life for the taking— 
why bother to think about anything else! 
What if he had scarcely a penny, nor 
knew where another was to come from! 
A roof, a time-worn upright (when he 
could have a piano at all) and a little 
bread and cheese and beer, satisfied his 
wants. He played all the Beethoven 
symphonies through from memory. His 
passionate reverence for Beethoven 
might have been thought to constitute 
the sum and substance of his religion, 
were it not for an occasional outburst 
of adoration directed to an undefined 
“Creative Spirit of the Universe,” that 
he recognized perforce in the supra-per- 
sonal workings within his own spirit. At 
a later time, on what I assuredly thought 
must be his death-bed, he adjured me to 
remember that after we had _ been 
through all that music had to offer, we 
must come back to Beethoven as _ the 
greatest of all. The passion of Tschai- 
kowsky gripped him intensely. His per- 
formance of the “Francesca da Rimini” 
as a piano piece was stupendous; I never 
heard an orchestral perfomance of this 
work which staggered the sense with so 
vivid a vision of the howling abysses of 
Dante’s “second circle” or the tragic 
passion of the immortal lovers. He re- 
vered Brahms as a great artist, but found 
him not infrequently wanting in orig- 
inality. Thematic development, as such, 
possessed little interest for Rudolph; of 
Brahms he cared most for such moments 
of romantic import as are to be found 
in the opening of the C Minor Symphony 
and at the beginning of its last move- 
ment. 

Brief as these visits were, they suf- 
ficed to reveal many curious phases of 
Rudolph’s character. He never by any 
chance got the scientific explanation of 
physical phenomena right. Once, at a 
time when his mother and brother were 
with him, I found him carefully ex- 
plaining to them, with the aid of a 
darkened room, a lamp and two oranges, 
how the moon’s phases were caused by 
the shadow of the earth on the moon! 
We were both fond of thunderstorms. 
Once, in the midst of a terrific storm of 


thunder and lightning, he proposed, to 
get the greater benefit of it, that we go 
out to walk. We started out boldly 
enough, ignoring the deluge of rain 
which was soaking us to the skin, and 
enjoying the deafening and crackling 
peals of thunder, and the vivid lightning 
which often enough seemed uncomfort- 
ably near us. Suddenly, after we had 
gone three of four blocks, a frightful 
bolt, simultaneous with jts sharp thun- 
der crash, struck a house not more than 
two or three rods away. By mutual con- 
sent, and without a word, we turned and 
took to our heels, glad enough to get as 
quickly as possible under cover. An- 
other time we were walking together and 
discussing the question of free-will. 
Rudolph, strongly inclined to fatalism, 
yet rebelling within at any such external 
direction of his own life, turned abruptly 
and walked back something over half a 
block, turned and came up with me 
again. His free-will, at least, was dem- 
onstrated. He always thus acted out 
his thoughts and impulses on the in- 
stant; consequently his life was a con- 
stant adventure. He wanted me to zo 
to Hungary with him, there to set up a 
studio in one of the many deserted 
castles in the wild regions of that land, 
and live an ideal life. Had I acquiesced, 
he would certainly have started that day. 
That was at a time when George had 
been able to send him a little money 
from “the road.” It was about this time, 
too, that he had been held up in Morning- 
side Park by a thug who held a pistol to 
his head and demanded his money. Find- 
ing none, the robber gave him a slow 
thirteen to get up over the high wall 
at the Western side of the park. 
Rudolph was cool enougii about it, but 
nearly fainted from nervous reaction 
once he was out of range. After this, 
he never went out in the evening or night 
without a huge and extremely sharp 
butcher knife, which he held in his hand 
under his coat, ready for action. On 
one occasion, in court, in fact, this 
knife was nearly the cause of serious 
trouble for him, but this adventure per- 
tains to a later date. I doubt if at any 
time in later centuries, and especially 
in these modern times, there has existed 
a character so nearly identical with 
Benvenuto Cellini as Rudolph Gott. 1 
can conceive of no more intimate and 
accurate description of this latter-day 
artist-barbarian than is to be found in 
John Addington Symonds’ introduction 
to the autobiography of the unforgettable 
and brigandish sculptor-swashbuckler of 
the renaissance. Of the quarrels 
Rudolph picked with everybody he met 
on every hand, of the brawls and dark 
adventures in which, especially later, he 
was continually involved, I have scant 
record. As incidental affairs in the life 
of a Beethoven-worshipper and aspirant 
to the honors of the modern concert 
world, they would make astonishing 
reading. 

Rudolph continued to practise for an- 
ticipated recitals. The discovery that 
Dunlop had a framed picture of him on 
the wall of his office, a relic of their pre- 
vious brief relationship, was _ sufficient 
evidence to his imaginative mind that 
managers held him in high esteem and 
would, on application (presumably never 
made) be agreeable to further business 
relations with him. He writes of the 
wonderful dreams which he has of Liszt 
and Beethoven (one sees here the reflex 
of his two great ideals, piano playing 
and composition—so much more clearly 
defined than his ideals of character and 
life). “I have learned so many different 
ways of playing from these dreams,” he 
writes, “and so many wonderful revela- 
tions altogether, that they have become 
sacred and I dare not tell them to any- 
one for fear they will cease.” Thus did 
spiritual growths spring up in the un- 
comprehending nature of this baffled be- 
ing—or (dread conjecture!) did he com- 
prehend—and reject? With poignant 
spiritual perception and, at the same 
time, with a concluding indication of that 
fearsome flight from one’s own highest 
visions expressed for all time by Francis 
Thompson in “The Hound of Heaven,” 
Rudolph writes at this time, “You must 
have come to understand how insigni- 
ficant in this world are all carnal things 
and that real life is ethereal. And yet 
those who are the most aesthetic are the 
most liable to distress. They imagine 
everything as lasting as it is beautiful— 
Oh! if we might only have the happy 
forgetfulness of those who dwell only on 
the earth!” 

(To be continued) 
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PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 
SOLOISTS WITH LEPS 


Harpist Schuecker and Others 
Win Praise in Exposition 
Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 13.—One of the 
most delightful features of the splendid 
season of music which has been begun 
at the Pittsburgh Exposition, was the 
appearance last Thursday night of Jo- 
seph E. Schuecker of this city as the solo 
harpist in connection with his work 
with the Wassili Leps Orchestra, which 
began a ten days’ engagement there last 
week, closing Saturday night. Antonie 
Zamara’s “Melodie” gave the artist ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity to display 
his wonderful versatility as a harpist and 
left no doubt of his mastery over this 
instrument. His reception was most cor- 
dial. His technic is of the first order, 
leaving no doubt in the minds of those 
who heard him that he is one of the best 
harpists before the American public. 

Another worthy feature of the week’s 
program was the playing of some of the 
compositions by the late Fidelis Zitter- 
bart of this city, the Marche Funébre 
from a Symphony in D Minor and “Ham- 
let,” a symphonic poem, being played for 
the first time at any concert. Pitts- 
burghers gave them a rapturous wel- 
come. L. E. Johns, a Pittsburgh pian- 


ist, who has just returned from Berlin, 
was also given a splendid hearing and 
gave Massenet’s “La Féte” with polish 
and good understanding. Edith Fried- 
man, another Pittsburgh pianist, also 
appeared to advantage during the week, 
presenting the Liszt Concerto in E Flat 
Major with satisfying taste. Miss 
Friedman is regarded as a “Wonder 
Child.” The Rev. Dr. J. Leonard Levy 
of this city has taken a keen interest 
in her musical education. Gertrude 
Hutcheson, soprano, also gave a good 
account of herself. 

The work of the Leps Orchestra as a 
whole has been exceedingly satisfactory, 
Wassili Leps ie in a most ad- 
mirable manner. yy BF symphonic 
illustration of a Rol by John Luther 
Long, “In the Garden of the Gods,” was 
the final number during the latter part 
of the week and was well received. 


S. 





. . * . . . 
Frederic Martin to Sing in San Francisco 


Foster and David have booked Fred- 
eric Martin for two festival appearances 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco on Oct. 2 and 3. On Thurs- 
day evening Mr. Martin will sing the 
bass role in Verdi’s “Requiem”; on Oct. 
2 there will be a miscellaneous program. 





Much Appreciated 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find money order for 
$2 for renewal to your very much appre- 
ciated paper. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. W. F. GEIGER. 

Springfield, Mo., Aug. 16, 1915. 


OPEN CONSERVATORY 
SEASON IN BOSTON 


Many Students from Outside of 
New England—Changes 
in Faculty 


Boston, Sept. 10.—With the corridors 
crowded at eight o’clock, an hour in ad- 
vance of opening time, registration began 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music yesterday morning, Sept. 9. A 
marked feature is the number of students 
outside New England. It is apparent 
that the conservatory each year draws 
its attendance from a wider area. Last 
season students entered from forty-six 
American States and from the following 
foreign countries: British North Amer- 
ica, Australia, China, England, Hawaii, 
Ireland, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, Philip- 
pine Islands, Russia and Siam. The 
first session of the school begins Sept. 
16 and continues through Feb. 2. 

Few changes are noted in the con- 
servatory faculty. To the list of in- 
structors in pianoforte is added the name 
of Julius Chaloff, winner of the first 
Mason and Hamlin prize in 1910, who 
was studying in Berlin at the outbreak 
of the war a year ago. Pearl L. Warner, 
who has previously assisted Clemen 
Lenom in the solfeggio work, is enrolled 
as one of the voice faculty. Renée Longy 
will head a new department of euryth- 


mics after the method taught by Jaques 
Dalcroze. 

The conservatory library has been en- 
riched since a year ago by a large num- 
ber of valuable modern scores from Grace 
Edwards; scores and musical literature 
from the library of the late Benjamin 
Cutter, through his daughter, Olive Cut- 
ter, and other gifts from Mr. Chadwick, 
the class of 1914, Mrs. John A. Preston, 
W. B. Tyler, the Boston Music Company, 
Arthur Curry and Miss Catherine H. 
Bond. W. H. L. 





Week’s Festival to Dedicate Chicago 
Organ 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—A week of festi- 
val music to dedicate one of the most 
remarkable pipe organs in the world will 
be given next month at the Medinah 
Temple, Ohio and Cass Streets. This 
differs from other organs in that it has 
two consoles, one of which is movable. 
At an orchestral concert, also to be given 
at the Temple, a new composition special- 
ly written for the occasion will be per- 
formed, with Dr. J. Lewis Browne, the 
composer, at the solo peaninnas . 





St. Louis Chorus Tours Up Mississippi 


St. Louis, Sept. 9—The Knights of 
Columbus Choral Club and Gregorian 
Choir has returned from its annual sum- 
mer tour, which this year was taken up 
the Mississippi River, the club visiting 
Fort Madison, Burlington, Iowa, Quincy, 
Ill., and Clarksville, Mo. The club had a 
soloist, Malvin Parry, contralto, who 
made a distinct success whenever she 
sang. H. W. C. 
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LILLIAN ABEL TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York, Tel. 661 Chelsea 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. _ 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


808 West 56th Street, New York 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 








Fall Term begins October Ist 
Send 12c. for Booklet: ‘‘My Vocal Method.’’ 

M FLLA BACKUS BEH Teacher of Piano 
me, - and Voice 
Teacher of Merle ‘Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers te Mme, Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y Tel. 9689 River 











EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. Tel. 742 Fordham, 





American Progressive Piano School 


Gustav L. Becker, Director. Complete theoretical 
and practical course. Examinations, diploma, schol- 
arships, lectures, recitals, Competent teachers for 
beginners, under supervision of irector. Address, 
M. H. Burtiss, Sec’y, 114 W. 72d St. 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT Yatds"=<* 


Concert Victor Maurel Method 
Tel. wre 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





Recital 





FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York ania Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YOR 
By appointment only 








JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION For SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 
EMMA HOWE FABRI 


FABRI COLLEGIU Director 


248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 
ve PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 





ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


| 148 W. 72nd St., 


MARTHE GLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 


New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 





W, RALPH COX 


HARRY GILBERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Bros idway, New ‘York, 





ROSS DAVID voice Buitoine 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Address, personally 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River. 


WILLIAM J, FAK at 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


M. E. FLORIQ 3 reacuer or sINcING 


A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Scala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 

concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y 








Address, 








ACCOM PANIST 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
King Edward Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








H. R, HUMPHRIES (Voice Specialist) 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, C oncert, and Oratorio. 
Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 


FRANCIS MOORE 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 





153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
FLORENCE £. H. MARVIN 2EACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


~ ANNE MCDONOUGH mx Chioxar UNtoN 


PHILADELPHIA 
A Sight Singing Method af Choral Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





| FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


226 W. 129th St., New York, 
Tel. 4870 Morningside. 





PIANIST 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
701 W. 179th St., New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 


— Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
ew York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


| Puller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


ANNA WARE POOLE <==" 


“Life, Death and Resurrection’’ a Trilogy for Tenor 
or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 
for the piano. De snton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 














- | ers, Buffalo, N. 


IRVIN F. RANDOLP INSTRUCTION 


Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods | 
CONCERTS and RECITALS | 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY 


8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 
CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals | 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia | 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST | 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 





WILLIAM REDDICK 


LOUISE RIN 


| toire. 


New York | 2: 


PIANIST 
ACCOMPANIST 
Alice Nielsen. 

New York 


Now on Tour with 
Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., 





Instruction in Singing. Tone 
Building, interpretation, — 
Lyric diction in French, German, English 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured 
voices. Circulars on application. 

Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 


| CARL M, ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 








_ STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist 


iT West 86th Street, New York, ‘Tel. 5910 Schuyler 





MR, and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th Street Phone Circle 440 


GEORGE E, SHEA or ranis 


Summer Course in Singing. Booklet upon request. 
503 Carnegie Hall (call Tuesday and Friday, 10-12) 
and at 20 W. North St., Stamford, Conn, 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 





1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 
ACCOMP: ANIST 
G. HOWARD SCOTT § “SCONE 
260 West 57th Street - - New York 





Telephone: Circle 2680, 
W W h AUTHOR OF “THE LOST 
» Warren Shaw 00 nen ers 
(Synopsis sent upon reque st) 
Voice Specialist—-Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
Philadelphia Studio, 47 So. 17th St. 
New York Studio, 154 W. 72nd St. (Wednesdays) 





MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, 
Conce rt : P ianist 


EDWARD E, TREUMANN °c: Pia! 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
Telephone 5684 Audubon, 


Main 237 party M 





Toledo, O. 





Studios: 
New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER coxpucrox 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
VOICE, 10 &S, 18th St., Philadelphia. 


PIANO HARMONY 


ARTHUR TREGINA INSTRUMENTATION 
spencers’ WASHINGTON, D6. 





Phone Lincoln 3636 





VAN YORX, THEO, TENOR 
STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
The Van Yorx Studios will remain open this 
Summer. 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 








42 West 76th St., New York 


| CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal ‘Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 5554. 
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TRIO CONCERT AT MILLBROOK 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch and Mr. Durieux 
Give Attractive Program 


MILLBROOK, N. Y., Sept. 4——At Me- 
morial Hall a splendid concert was given 
last evening by Alexander Bloch, violin, 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch, piano, and Will- 
iam Durieux, ’cello, to an audience that 
found continued pleasure in these artists’ 
work. 

The ensemble numbers were the Elegie 
from Arensky’s D Minor Trio and Men- 
delssohn’s D Minor Trio. In them there 
was displayed an excellent understand- 
ing of the spirit of his music and much 
technical finish. 

Solo offerings included Mr. Bloch’s 
finished playing of pieces by Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, Kolar and Tschaikowsky. Mrs. 
Bloch gave of her best in MacDowell’s 
“Shadow Dance,” Mendelssohn’s “Rondo 
Cappriccio” and Chopin and Lesche- 
tizky pieces. For Mr. Durieux, there 
were Pergolese’s “Tre Giorni” and pieces 
by Davidow, Schumann and a brilliant 
Tarantella of his own composition, all 
played artistically. 

These artists have given eight private 
concerts here this summer at the homes 
of prominent New York families. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloch left on Sept. 15 to fill 
an engagement at Newport, after which 
they return to New York to take up their 
season’s work. 





American Symphony to Be Brought Out 
by Worcester Orchestra 


WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 15.—Works 
of American composers will predomin- 
ate in the programs of concerts to be 
given this season by the Worcester Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Daniel Silvester con- 
ductor. Initial presentation of at least 
one new American symphony is contem- 
plated, the manuscript score of which 
is now in Conductor Silvester’s posses- 
sion. The orchestra’s rehearsals will be 
public. Plans are under way to seek 
financial support from the city for the 
purpose of giving Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at a purely nominal fee. 
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Romances 
en Costumes 


et Idiomes 
Varies 
ROGER DE BRUYN 


Tenor 
Royal Opera, Antwerp 


MERCED DE PINA 
Mezzo Alto 
Montreal Grand Opera 


Management 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 
402 Madison Avenue, 
Tel.: 2890 Murray Hill. New York 
Western Representative, 
Evelyn Hopper, Omaha, Neb. 








| SANG DAMROSCH MUSIC IN GREEK PLAY 




















Photo International News Service 


Chorus of Greek Maidens in the Margaret Anglin Production of “Iphigenia in Aulis” at the Greek Theater, University of 
California. Merle Tillotson Alcock, the New York Mezzo-Soprano, Sang Several Beautiful Solos in the Incidental 
Music Composed by Walter Damrosch. She Appears Standing Above the Seated Group of Girls at the Left, with Harp 
in Her Hands. The Original Performance at Berkeley Was Described in “Musical America” on Aug. 28. A Repetition 
Took Place on Sept. 4, with Mr. Damrosch Conducting the Music 





Cleveland Music Lovers Have Hearing 
of Gordon Balch Nevin 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 11.—There 
was an opportunity on Sept. 9 for Cleve- 
land’s lovers of organ music to enjoy 
the playing of an organist who has lately 
joined the city’s musical forces—Gordon 
Balch Nevin, the new organist of the 
Second Presbyterian Church. He gave 
a recital on that evening at the Denison 
Avenue Congregational Church, before 
an audience which filled the church. Sev- 
eral encores were exacted. Among Mr. 
Nevin’s offerings was Ethelbert Nevin’s 
“Day in Venice” and three of his own 
works, the widely popular “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” the Suite, “Tragedy of a Tin 
Soldier” and the Toccata in D Minor. 
The suite is now in the press of the 
Clayton F. Summy Company, and the 
Toccata is about to be issued by the 
Gamble Hinged Music Company. 
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Hamlin Prize Aria Contest Closed 

Thirty-nine tenor arias with orches- 
tral accompaniment were received by 
Glenn Dillard Gunn to be entered in the 
contest originated by George Hamlin of 
the Chicago Opera Company. ‘These 
manuscript compositions are now in the 
hands of the judges, Mr. Gunn, Arthur 
Burton, Edoardo Sacerdote and Arthur 
Burton, and the winner will be announced 
at an early date. Mr. Hamlin has agreed 
to sing the winning aria at the first 
concert of the American Composers’ So- 
ciety this fall, accompanied by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 


Wells Recital an Early Event in Season 
of New York 

One of the first events of the musical 

season in New York will be the song re- 

cital of John Barnes Wells at €£olian 

Hall, on the evening of Oct. 14. His 

accompanist will be Alexander Russell. 
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Kreidler to Make His Headquarters in 
Chicago 

CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—Louis Kreidler, 
the baritone, who has been one of the 
important members of the English opera 
company at Ravinia Park for the last 
severa' seasons, has decided to make 
Chicago his headquarters this fall and 
has opened a studio, where he will teach 
voice, at 625 Fine Arts Building. 


M. R. 
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AMERICAN 


APPLAUSE 


Pablo Casals, the famous ’cellist, has stirred once 
more that somewhat murky pool, the question of Ameri- 
can applause. He is reported to have said that 


American concertgoers are apt to applaud that which 
they are led to believe should be applauded rather than 
to applaud according to the actual state of their feel- 
ings; in fact, that a certain quality of hypocrisy is 
found in American applause. 

Possibly some Americans may have thought the 
same thing. Nothing could be plainer than that the 
intense and often violent expressions of honest ap- 
proval and disapproval which we witness in concert 
halls in Europe, especially in the Latin countries, are 
foreign to the music world of America. It must be 
remembered, however, that these continental eruptions 
on the part of audiences are far from resting upon the 
quality of a purely artistic discrimination. They occur 
usually when something in the performance violates 
some cherished tradition or custom of the local public, 
or a portion of it. Wagner was howled out of Paris 
because he introduced a ballet in the first act of an 
opera, instead of in the second, when the Jockey Club, 


which habitually arrived late, could enjoy it. Wein- 
gartner was hissed in the same city (despite the fact 
that he was given an ovation as a conductor at the 
same concert) for playing his own remarkable orches- 
tral version of the “Invitation to the Dance”; Parisians 
were loyal to that of their own Berlioz. 

The wilder sort of enthusiasm is to be seen in Ameri- 
can concert halls usually, practically exclusively, when 
awakened by a special stimulation of the personal 
sympathies of the audience for some particular artist, 
as when some great favorite retires from public life, 
or reappears after a long absence. Actual disapproval, 
however, is something which Americans very seldom, 
almost never, express perceptibly in the concert hall. 
They reserve it for the whisper, the way home, or next 
morning’s breakfast table. 

Purely abstract artistic discrimination, or sheer en- 
joyment of a less discriminating sort, where no personal 
or other extraneous element enters, is generally 
measured in America, as in Europe, by the degree of 
warmth and spontaneity of applause. The chief 
difference in the case of Americans lies in their failure 
to express disapproval when they feel it. 





TOSCANINIS DEPARTURE 


Rumors of Mr. Toscanini’s contemplated departure 
from the Metropolitan Opera in New York have finally 
developed into what appears to be an authentic an- 
nouncement of his intention not to return. At least the 
chances of his reconsidering the matter seem very 
slight. 

Mr. Toscanini has been a well-appreciated man by 
the opera-loving public of New York. He has that 
rare distinction, attained only by individuals of strong 
and highly characterized personality, of creating about 
himself an atmosphere of popular legend and tradition— 
a legend and tradition which concerns itself chiefly with 
an almost uncanny quality of genius in the memorizing 
and interpreting of scores. 

His reputed near-sightedness may have something 
to do with his cultivation of and dependence on the 
faculty of memory. But whether this is true or not, it 
is certain that he has the type of memory known as 
“photographic,” and by which he ‘can dispense with the 
printed score, however elaborate and complicated, and 
yet have every least note and expression mark clearly 
before him in his mental vision. Add to this the power, 
net only of supremely intelligent, but of passionate 
interpretation, and withal the subtle magnetism 
emanating from that indefinable possession which we 
term “personality,” and it is not difficult to see why 
Mr. Toscanini so naturally projects himself into the 
consciousness of the public. 

If he is in truth departing it is regrettable that his 
leave-taking should in any way be associated, as it is, 
with rumors of unpleasant circumstances at the Opera. 
His going could only be felt as a heavy loss by the 
New York operatic public. 


REGER AND THE MODERN NEED 


The enormous and seemingly futile output of Max 
Reger, recently commented on in MusIcCAL AMERICA, is 
a reminder of the manner in which the present apoca- 
lyptic condition of the world dwarfs not only the doings 
of the futurists and other freaks, but that of artists 
of solider stamp as well. 

It is true, even without a world war, the music of 
Reger could not command the attention claimed by that 
of more human or more sensational composers. Under 
present conditions this champion of mathematics in 
music seems particularly devoid of a valid message. 
Were there some rare and aristocratic quality of 
beauty in his work appreciated by a few; or some ar- 
canum of spiritual significance holding promise of 
future revelation, one might see some hope for this 
prodigious producer of music. 

There is plenty of reason for the creation of that 
which, if the world does not want it now, it will want 
later. But in this stupendous mass of contrapuntal 
and modulatory ingenuity,’ seemingly without either 
warmth for the sense or light for the spirit, it does not 
seem possible to find anything which will carry a mes- 
sage to a later generation. 

Not even sensationalism in music can make much of 
a stir in the present condition of the world’s mental 
chaos. Mathematics in music can make less. It is 
something else of which the world stands in need, from 
its composers, some simple beauty some clear and 
searching light which will penetrate and exalt the 
spirit, revealing to it a symmetry, an order, a peace— 
a happy condition above and beyond that in which we 
find ourselves in the world of to-day. Either that, 
or the trumpet-call which shall send us forth in the 
face of death to strike for human liberty. 


Spanish opera to be produced in New York next 


season. A truly neutral musical event. 





War causes a decrease of song recitals in European 
capitals. “It’s an ill wind,” ete. 
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At a Garrison-Werrenrath Musicale 


Reinald Werrenrath, the popular baritone, and Mabel 
Garrison, the coloratura of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, recently appeared in a musicale at the home 
of Arthur A. Houghton, South Dartmouth, Mass. The 
above snapshot was taken during a brief intermission 
of the program. 

Amato—Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan baritone, 
was the stellar artist at a musicale given by women of 
society on Sept. 3 at Easthampton, L. I., for the Italian 
war relief fund. 

Schelling—Ernest Schelling, “America’s Own Master 
Pianist,” and Mrs. Schelling are again the hosts of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski and his wife, who are staying 
at the Schelling cottage in Bar Harbor. 

Homer—Louise Homer and her family will remain 
at their summer cottage, Rock Ledge, Lake George, un- 
til late in September. The contralto’s eldest daughter, 
Louise Homer, recently gave a large dinner at the Lake 
George Club. 

Farrar — Helen Ten Broeck, who writes the “About 
Town Chatter” in the New York Review, relates that 
Geraldine Farrar spent thousands of dollars at a famous 
New York jewelry shop while on her way to her father’s 
camp and later to the White Mountains. For Morris 
Gest, who managed her “movie” venture, Miss Farrar 
bought a gorgeous set of men’s jewelry, cuff links, waist- 
coat and shirt buttons (sapphires and diamonds). For 
Mrs. Gest (who is a daughter of David Belasco) the 
soprano purchased a dazzling diamond butterfly. 

Rogers—“So long as our operas and songs are sung 
to us in foreign tongues,” declares Francis Rogers, “so 
long will the art of song play only a small part in our 
inner life. But when the American composer shall 
arouse himse!f and express himself as an American to 
Americans, even as the great German composers do 
to Germans, and shall find for his interpreters Ameri- 
can singers who are conscious and proud of their race 
inheritance, then, and not till then, shall we fully 
comprehend the solace and inspiration which a whole 
nation may derive from song.” 

Brown—During the residence in Buda-Pesth of Eddy 
Brown, the young American violinist, and before he had 
come into prominence, he played for several great 
artists, among them Joachim. The famous master, a 
man of large build and benevolent smile, complimented 
the boy highly and gave him an autographed photo- 
graph. “Keep this to remember me by,” he said, 
patting Eddy on the head. “You have a great future. 
My advice to you is to play better than I do, but’— 
with a glance at his own generous anatomy—“don’t 
have as large a stomach as mine!” : 

Miller—Reed Miller has been qualifying at Otsego 
Lake, N. Y., as a big-game hunter as well as a tenor 
resting while looking forward to a busy season. Mr. 
Miller, who was in New York recently making phono- 
graph records, told of one active and exciting day in 
particular, a day of varied slaughter. He started his 
exploits by annihilating with a broom two bats which 
had invaded the woodshed. Then, while practising 
target work with a small rifle he had unearthed, he was 
besought by a neighbor to destroy a tom-cat which had 
been running wild and causing nightly disturbances. 
This task completed with neatness and dispatch, the 
tenor, puffed with pride, took a series of shots at the 
English sparrows which had proved an annoyance about 
the place. As a culmination of this portion of the 
morning’s program—which resulted in the untimely 
death of six noisy small birds—Mr. Miller set forth in 
quest of woodcock, bagging two in defiance of the game 
laws, a wanton proceeding which Mrs. Miller (Nevada 
Van der Veer) abetted by cooking them for dinner. 
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éé ERE’S the last word in the ‘great 

baritone’ discussion that’s been 
raging in your ‘Open Forum’ depart- 
ment,” so “Josephus” informs us. “In 
front of an Upper Broadway ‘movie’ 
palace the other night I noticed a placard 
to this effect: 


MR. ARTHUR JOHNSON 
The World’s Most Famous 
Baritone Singer 


“Now, what do you know about that?” 
remarks “Josephus,” in conclusion. 

We fancy the distinction is that Mr. 
A. J. is a ‘baritone singer,’ while Scotti, 
Amato and other more or less budding 
baritones are merely artists. 

s+ +s 

Speaking of the “Open Forum,” by the 
way, there are terrifying possibilities in 
a discussion inaugurated in last week’s 
department by a letter headed, “A Million 
for Musicians; How Can It Best Be 
Spent?” 

After less than a moment’s reflection 
we should reply, “For press agents.” 
But after considering a disappearance 
case that lately dazzled the New York 
newspapers, we withdraw that sugges- 
tion. 

Perhaps, many musicians would get 
the most benefit out of the million if it 
were used as a fund to provide for them 
subsidized audiences, guaranteed _ to 
“stick it out” until the very end of their 
recitals—no matter how bitter the pain. 
Then, again, a certain part of the money 
might be employed to secure “denatured 
critics,” critics who would shut one eye 
to the bad in the artists’ performances, 
and would report only the good. In other 
words, the million might be used to bring 
about a musicians’ millennium. 

* oF x 

“Polly Highpiper is going to Italy to 
study singing.” 

“No, really? But where is the money 
coming from?” 

“Oh, the neighbors  subscribed.”— 
“Judge.” 


Let us trust that they have a clerk 
well posted on operatic arias in the pop- 
ular music store of Norfolk, Va., which, 
as A. K. Clevenger tells us, recently re- 
ceived this inquiry over the ’phone: 

“Say, young man, have you the ‘Bull 
Fighter’s song’ and also the one where the 
woman is singing to the guy in jail?” 

Another reader, Kathleen Mason, 
writes us from Germantown, Pa., to tell 
of a woman who was invited to a musical 
tea. When she arrived, all the women 
were busily talking. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “I have just 
had my appendix removed.” 

“My heart is giving me such trouble 
lately,” complained Mrs. Rich. Mrs. 
Jones’s lungs were bad and Mrs. Brown’s 
liver was in a torpid condition. 

The recent arrival arose. ‘‘What, not 
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going, Mrs. White?” inquired the hostess. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I thought I was 
coming to a musical tea, but now I find 
it’s an organ recital.” 

*K * * 

“Then you’ve given up the idea of 
taking singing lessons?” 

“Yes, I find it would take me three 
years to learn to sing as well as I 
thought I sang already.” 

ok * * 

“We have with us to-night” the noted 
pianist, Arthur Shattuck, in his less 
familiar role of cartoonist: 

















The Hammer Clavier Sonata or Choppin’ 
Etudes 
* * K 

The other day the printer sent us back 
the proof of a story concerning a singer’s 
Spanish tournée, with its headline (name 
deleted) thus: 
to Sin in Spain 

“Well,” remarked the office philoso- 
pher, “if he’s determined to sin, no doubt 
he’ll find the facilities are as good in 
Spain as anywhere; but why brag about 
it?” Wherefore the word was censored 
to read: “Sing.” 

k * k 

“What is your favorite opera?” 

“T don’t dare mention it,” replied Mr. 
Cumrox. “If I tell its name, my daugh- 
ter will try to sing some of it, and then 
I wont like it any more.”—Washington 
“Star.” 





* * x 

Prepare for a shock, ye noted singers 
who think of embarking on a Chautau- 
qua tour. There is a movement, as the 
Lyceum World relates, to abolish the 
“Chautauqua salute,” or waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, on the ground that it spreads 
germs. However, there’s a substitute: 

The audiences have learned to rise when 


enthusiasm boils over, the right hands are 
raised almost perpendicularly, held there a 
second or two, then dropped to the side, at 
the same time shouting “Ch-ch-chau-tau 
qua!” It works splendidly 


Might try that for Caruso’s return to 
the Metropolitan, with the audience 
shouting ‘“‘Ca-ca-caruso!” It would sound 
like a college yell—or like the chorus of 
geese in “‘Kénigskinder.” 

* * ¥ 





“While you are asking papa for my 
hand in marriage, Philip, I'll be playing 
something lively on the piano,” said the 
sweet young thing. 

“No, I wouldn't do that, Jessica,”’ re- 
plied the young man. “You know some 
people can't keep their feet still when 
they hear lively music.’’—‘‘Statesman.”’ 

* * 

A couple of women were talking of the 
means they would adopt to earn a living 
should their husbands “go broke.” 

“Well,” said one, “if the worst should 
come I can keep the wolf from the door 
by singing.” 

“Marie, you can,” said the other 
matron, very earnestly; “that is, if the 
wolf has a correct ear for music.” 

















THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of seale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano making art. 
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EASTERN CITIES TO 
HEAR ALBERTA CARINA 
IN COSTUME RECITALS 

















Alberta Carina, Soprano, as “Suzanna” 
in “The Marriage of Figaro” 


Alberta Carina, formerly leading so- 
prano of the Berlin, Brussels and Am- 
sterdam Opera Houses, will be in this 
country for the entire season 1915-1916. 
She will appear in concerts and recitals. 
She will make a specialty of costume re- 
citals, in which she will appear in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
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Eastern cities. She is also booked for 
several concerts in Pennsylvania and the 
Middle West. 


Dr. Carl Plays New Cadman Melody at 
Fort Collins, Col. 

(By Telegraph to Musica, AMERICA) 

FORT COLLINS, COoL., Sept. 10.—Dr. 
William C. Carl made a wonderful im- 
pression in a brilliant recital last night 
at this place. A capacity house heard 
him in numbers by Guilmant, Carter, 
MacMasters, Bach, Dubois, Pleyel, Wag- 
ner, Haydn and Cadman. The latter’s 
new melody in folk style was heard for 
the first time publicly, winning instant 
favor. Dr. Carl was en route from tri- 
umphs in California. F. R. 


Clara Gabrilowitsch to Sing All-Russian 
Program ' 


At her recital in Aolian Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of Oct. 29, Clara 
Gabrilowitsch will sing an all-Russian 
program. Among her numbers will be 
songs by Glinka, Borodine, Rimsky- 
Korsokow and Arensky, a_ Rubinstein 
group, a Tschaikowsky group, and two 
songs by her husband, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. The contralto will be heard in 
Hartford, Conn., and Orange, N. J., the 
latter part of October. 


Helpful ‘and Stimulating 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your splendid paper is a genuinely 
helpful and stimulating musical guide 
to me, and I take great pleasure in re- 
newing my subscription. 

Truly yours, 
MIGNON ULKE LAMASURE. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 5, 1915. 
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TOSCA NINi ORGANIZES BRIEF 
OPERA SEASON FOR MILAN 


Famous Conductor to Preside over Reesibelee of Five Operas at Dal 
Verme Theater—No Wagner on the Bill, Although Bayreuth 
Master Is Not Blacklisted by Italy’s Opera Lovers—Americans 


Aid in War Benefit at Como 


By WILLIAM J. GUARD 


[From the New York Evening Sun] 


OMO, ITALY, Aug. 16.—Last Satur- 
day night a very successful amateur 
concert was given in the beautiful hall of 
Como’s Institute Carducci for the benefit 
of one of the local war charities, the 
Assistenza Morale, of which Signor En- 
rico Musa, a big silk manufacturer and 
president of the institute, is chairman. 
The concert was organized by an Ameri- 
can visitor to the town, assisted by Bessie 
Hyams, the talented musical conféren- 
ciére of New York, and in which several 
nice English and Australians and three 
Trieste refugee violinists took part. 

The evening, which wound up with the 
entire audience singing patriotic songs, 
seemed to have been thoroughly enjoyed 
by a public consisting of the nicest people 
of Como from the Prefect Commenda- 
tore Olivieri and Signor Olivieri down. 
Avvocato Enrico Catanneo, the legal de- 
fender of Porter Charlton, made an elo- 


quent address, thanking the Americans 
and English for their sympathetic efforts. 


Gift from Otto H. Kahn 


A substantial sum, which included a 
contribution from Signor Otto H. Kahn 
of New York, was turned over to the 
committee. The concert was an effective 
reply to the statement published in an 
Austrian newspaper ten days ago that 
English and Americans were fleeing 
from Italy to Switzerland “to escape the 
disorders and discomforts caused in Italy 
by the war!” 

Kendrick Muir is one of Como’s most 
esteemed citizens. As his name indi- 
cates, he is a Scotchman. His wife is a 
charming Milanese. We all became ac- 
quainted at the benefit concert and found 
we had a lot of interests in common. 

Mr. Muir, by the way, was at one time 
interested in the Gramophone Company 
and was one of the first to experiment 
with making of orchestra records in Italy. 





Toscanini’s Keen Ear 


“We had a lot of trouble in our ex- 
periments,” he told me. “Finally we got 
a fairly good orchestra record and in- 
vited Arturo Toscanini to come and pass 
judgment on it. He came and listened 
—with much suffering, I’m sure. When 
it was over he had very little to say be- 
yond remarking to our conductor: 

“*You only had two violins in your 
orchestra. You should have at least 
three.’ 

“<That man hears everything!’ our 


conductor remarked as Toscanini went 
away.” 
The Tactful Boito 
Another story about Toscanini that 


Mr. Muir told me: He was rehearsing 
for a performance of “Mefistofele” at 
the Regio Opera in Turin. The com- 
poser, Arrigo Boito, who was present, 
thought Toscanini was taking the music 
too slowly, but he didn’t dare tell the 
Maestro so directly. With fine tact and 
finer humor, the composer next morning 
sent Toscanini a nice new score of “‘Mefis- 
tofele” with the inscription: 

“Al va—lentissimo Maestro.” 

“Did Toscanini take the hint?” I asked 
Mr. Muir. 

“Do you think he did?” responded my 
Scotch friend with a quizzical smile. 

“T wouldn’t like to say,” I replied. 

“Neither would I,” said the canny Scot. 
“Why not ask Toscanini himself when 
you meet him?” 

“Why? Not!” 

And we relit our pipes, Mr. Muir and J. 


Milan’s Second House 


Talking about music reminds me that 
Toscanini is organizing a short opera 
season at the Dal Verme Theater in 
Milan in September. The Dal Verme is 
the second opera house of the Lombard 


capital—not nearly so elegant as the fa- 
mous Scala over whose destinies Signor 
Giulio Gatti Casazza, now the honored 
impresario of New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House, presided so many years. 

The répertoire at the Dal Verme will 
include about five operas. Will any of 
them be a Wagner opera? It is under- 
stood not. However, don’t imagine for a 
moment that the cultivated musical peo- 
ple of Italy have put Wagner on the 
“black list.” 

The other evening here in Como a 
party of seven or eight young men, all 
soldiers, some of them officers, were tak- 
ing coffee in the music room of my hotel. 
Several of them I knew. One of these 
latter is Dr. Veneziani, a young scientist, 
who escaped from Trieste and joined the 
Italian army as a volunteer—a most en- 
gaging young fellow! Somebody played 
a few chords on the piano. The doctor 
at once was interested. In a moment it 
was discovered that he was an amateur 
of music. Would he play? Why, yes. 
And he did play—played as few ama- 
teurs that I ever heard could play. And 
what do you suppose he played? “Tristan 
und Isolde!” 


Played “Tristan” by Memory 


He seemed to know almost the entire 
score by heart, and he played for over 
an hour, to the delight of all the other 
Italians in his party and a dozen more 
who were attracted from outside. 

“Magnificent! Bravo!” they all ex- 
claimed. 

“Wonderful music!” said the doctor. 
“There is only one Wagner. Thank God, 
he had nothing to do with this war!” 

Such is the attitude of the cultivated 
Italian. And yet I see by an American 
newspaper that there has been some fear 
in New York that the Metropolitan opera 
season would be exclusively French and 
Italian. Nonsense! Are not we Ameri- 
cans too broad-minded to entertain such 
a thought? 





Five Hundred in Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Scholarship Contests 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—The fiftieth annual 
free scholarship competition was held 
at the Chicago Musical College last week 
in the piano, vocal and violin depart- 
ments. Those in dancing, opera, har- 
mony, organ, composition, expression and 
acting will take place the coming week. 
More than 500 students competed and 
tuition for them will amount to more 
than $2,000. The Besley scholarship con- 
test was won by Hazel Bell, a singer of 
much promise. The Scholarship Fund is 
given by the college with the aid of life 
members, included among whom are J. 
Ogden Armour, Edward F. Bosley, 
Charles G. Dawes, George J. Dowling, 
James O. Heyworth, Mrs. Samuel Insuil, 
N. M. Kaufman, Levy Mayer, Harold F. 
McCormick, F. Wight Neumann, Mrs. 
Mollie Netcher Neuberger, Max Pam, 
George F. Porter, George M. Reynolds, 
Julius Rosenwald, Harry Rubens, John 
G. Shedd, John F, Smulski, Edward J. 
Uihlein, William J. Wilson and Edward 
Smith. M. R. 


Malkin Music School Offers Annual 
“Grand Prize” 


An innovation made by the Malkin 
Music School of New York this year will 
be the offering of a “Grand Prize,” sim- 
ilar to the “Grand Prix” at the Paris 
Conservatoire. At the graduation exer- 
cises each year there will be held a com- 
petitive examination before a jury 
composed of nine world-famous artists 
in America at that time. The “grand 
prize” is to be a Steinway piano, a fine 
violin or ’cello, or any other instrument 
for proficiency in the playing of which 
the winner has been awarded the prize. 





Walter Soomer, for ‘merly of the Metro- 
politan, sang Wotan in a performance of 
“Die Walkie” recently given for blinded 
soldiers at Cottbus. 
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MORE AMERICANS IN 
RABINOFF’S TROUPE 


May Scheider, Belle Gottschalk 
and Gaston Sargeant Join 
Boston Opera 


Three more American artists have 
been added to the long list of stars, most- 
ly of foreign birth, engaged by Max 
Rabinoff to appear in the coming season 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company in 


May Scheider, 
Engaged for 
Company 


the American Soprano, 
Boston Grand Opera 


conjunction with the Pavlowa Ballet 
Russe. The three native singers just en- 
gaged are May Scheider, coloratura so- 
prano; Belle Gottschalk, lyric soprano, 
and Gaston Sargeant, basso, all of whom 
have been singing in opera in Europe, 
but have not yet appeared on the oper- 
atic stage in this country. 

Miss Scheider is engaged for Micaela, 
Violetta, Lucia, Marguerite and Juliet. 
She has sung with success at Karlsruhe, 
at the Berlin Komische Oper, at Dres- 
den, Stuttgart, Mannheim and other 
cities. She was honored by Richard 
Strauss in his selection of her for the 
role of Zerbinetta in “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” 

Mr. Sargeant, after preliminary train- 
ing in this country, went to the Royal 
Conservatoire at Liege, Belgium. After 
appearing in a number of opera houses 
in Belgium and France, he was engaged 
for the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, 
London, with which he sang important 
roles for five seasons. 

Miss Gottschalk is a native of New 
Jersey, where she received her first vocal 
training. She finished her studies in 
Berlin with the late Frank King Clark. 
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She made her operatic début in the opera 
of Lodz, Russian Poland, where she was 
retained for the entire season. She was 
engaged for the Royal Opera at Breslau, 
but was prevented by the war in Eu- 
rope from entering upon that engage- 
ment, and so returned to America. 





FANNING VISITS SEATTLE 





Baritone Gives Two Afternoon Pro- 
grams—Recital by School Faculty 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, the popular baritone, H. B. Turpin, 
his accompanist and tea cher, and Mrs. 
Turpin, have been spending the week in 
Seattle, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Albert Phillips. On Aug. 31 
and Sept. 1, Mrs. Phillips entertained for 
the visitors. The programs arranged 
for the afternoons were given by Mr. 
Fanning, who sang and read several of 
his original lyrics. The programs also 
included songs by Schubert, Léwe, Carl 
Busch and Sidney Homer. The French 
folk songs were particularly pleasing. 
Mr. Fanning won many admirers with 
his splendid voice and gracious person- 
ality. 

A reception and musicale given on Sept. 
3 at the Cornish School of Music, by 
Nellie C. Cornish, director, to introduce 
her associate teachers was attended by 
a large number of music lovers and in- 
terested friends. A short program was 
given by the members of the faculty. 
Marie Soehike Powers, a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky, has charge of the piano depart- 
ment. Julia Mary Canfield will teach 
the Dalcroze system of Eurythmics, 
classes in Solfege and Improvising. Her 
improvising on a theme given by Boyd 
Wells was a revelation to the audience. 
Jura Adams Johnson is the head of the 
dancing GUpATt ees. A. M. G. 


Viennese Pianist Weve as ; War Refugee 
from Paris 

Rachel Neufeld, the Viennese pianist 

and teacher, arrived in New York last 


week on the Ryndam. Miss Neufeld, 
who, as one of Leschetizky’s associate 
teachers, taught in Paris for the last 


seven years, but has been compelled to 
leave there on account of the war. She 
expects to settle permanently in Amer- 
ica as a teacher, either in New York 
or in Washington, D. C. 


Serato’s Tour Extends to Coast 
Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
will make an extended tour of the country 
next season, including the Pacific Coast. 
His first New York appearance will be 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 


Enjoys Pictures in Summer Numbers 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Let me testify that I am enjoying your 
paper more and more each year. The 
abundance of fine pictures in the sum- 
mer numbers, especially, has been a 
source of much interest to me. 
Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT B. 
Pa., Sept. 10, 
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Meadville, 1915. 
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WASHINGTON PIANIST HEARD 


Katharine McNeal Prefaces Her Num- 
bers with Explanatory Remarks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—Kath- 
arine McNeal, one of Washington’s own 
pianists, was heard in a delightful in- 
formal recital this afternoon, when the 
young artist presented a program from 
the works of Chopin, Paganini, Liszt and 
Rachmaninoff. The offerings, display- 
ing varying moods, gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the wide interpretive powers 
of the pianist, who put herself in the 
spirit of the composer with a charm that 
was refreshing. Each selection was pref- 
aced by a few remarks which added to 
the fuller appreciation of the works. 

Miss McNeal will be heard in a num- 
ber of New York salons and institutions 
in various cities and will include Wash- 
ington in her tour. W. H. 





Harrisburg Club Outlines Season 


HARRISBURG, PA., Sept. 12.—Plans for 
the resumption of the work of the 
Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, are now 
in progress. The program committee has 
for its chairman Nancy Irwin Shunk. 
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Morning musicales are given in Fahne- 
stock Hall. The nine programs have 
been arranged by Edwin J. Decevee, di- 
rector of the Harrisburg Conservatory 
of Music, to illustrate the varieties of 
forms, the styles and the — con- 
tent of compositions. G. A. Q. 


Grace Bonner Williams to Sing at San 
Francisco Exposition 

30STON, Sept. Grace Bonner Will- 
iams, the Boston ype ng will open her 
concert season this year in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., where she has been engaged 
for two appear: inces at the Exposition 
Festival. On Sept. 29 she will sing the 
solo réle in a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” and on Oct. 2 in a miscel- 


laneous program concert. Some of the 
other artists included on the programs 
are: Mme. Emmy Destinn, Mme. Flor- 


ence Mulford Hunt and Earl Cartwright. 
Mrs. Williams will then make only a very 
brief stay in the West, as she returns 
East soon thereafter for her concert en- 


gagements. W. H. L. 
Joseph Holbrooke, the English com- 
poser, has a new opera, entitled “Bron- 


wen,” on the way toward completion. 
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“THE HEAR CLUB” 


An Experiment in Cuitivating a Neglected Faculty in a Class 
of Piano Teachers—First Steps in Musical Analysis and 


(First Article) 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








HAD intended naming the class in 
Musical Analysis and Appreciation 

the “Ear Club” (with apologies to Mr. 
Schauffler). An Englishman, wishing to 
find out what I had in mind, came to me 
with the question, “Will you kindly tell 
me something about the proposed ‘Hear 
Club’?” “You have hit it exactly,” I re- 
plied. “That is also an excellent title. 
Between the two I think the class will be 


able to grasp my meaning.” — 

Among the aspects of piano study 
which do not receive the consideration 
they deserve, this one, of not being 
trained to listen and hear, stands out 
glaringly. “How is it possible for the 
piano student not to know what kind of 
sounds he is producing?” you may ask. 
It is quite possible: nine out of every ten 
piano pupils can prove it to you with the 
greatest ease. They have done this ever 
since they began to “take lessons.” They 
have been taught from the beginning— 
and rightly, too—that they must always 
put the correct finger on the right note, 
must hold hands and arms in a certain 
way, must use the “loud pedal” to make 
more noise, and so on through the list of 
half a dozen other requirements. These 
things, together with the fact that the 
player must often grasp eight or ten 
keys at the same instant, and play with 
great rapidity, so take up his attention 
that he has no time to listen as he should, 
or to really hear. Besides, why should he 
bother himself about tone production, 
anyway? Leave such woes to the singer 
and the players of instruments not pro- 
vided with such handy keys as the piano. 

It is quite true that singers and violin- 
ists have their own troubles in forming 
and producing their tones. How they 
must labor and think before they are able 
to make even one good tone! But that 
one tone, the result of so much careful 
thought, is morally worth more than all 
the keys that the piano-player has so 
thoughtlessly depressed, punched or 
pounded. Why? Because that tone is 
the result of thought directed to the right 
spot. You may ask again: “Why cannot 
the ordinary piano student bestow like 
thought on his tone production?” He 
can; but as a rule he doesn’t, for he is 
not taught that way. The keys are 
there; all he has to do is to put the re- 
quired finger on the right one, and the 
corresponding sound results. <A _ well- 
known pianist and teacher once said to 
me: “Did it ever occur to you how far 
the average student will go out of his 
way to avoid thinking? Thinking re- 
quires considerable effort, and the student 
wants to get along with as little effort as 
possible.” 


Case Against the Student 


There is a good deal of truth in this 
view of the case against the student. It 
is very pessimistic, to be sure, yet when 
spoken by such an authority, one who is 
not only a recognized pianist, but a 
teacher of large experience, the remark 
carries weight. 

There are a few things which may be 
said to excuse the poor, maligned piano 
student. The first thing is that his in- 
strument is so easy to play. Anybody 
can put the keys down; it doesn’t need 


high-priced instruction to tell him this. 
Next, he often has so many notes to play 
at once, and must do them at such a rapid 
tempo, that there is little time to think 
of the quality of the tones he is pro- 
ducing. He is really thinking in a way, 
but it is not the intelligent way in which 
he might think, if his thought had been 
directed to the right channels at the 
beginning. 

Of course, this reverts to his early 
training and to his first teacher. If I 
should say what is in my heart to say on 
this point, there would be no space left 
to write anything else. I must take up 
the subject of hearing at any stage at 
which the pupil comes to me. All teach- 
ers who believe that it is absolutely 
necessary to train the ear as well as the 
fingers must do the same. 

Let us suppose (my case exactly) that 
the teacher has a normal class before 
him, to which he must apply some kind 
of awakening, arousing process that will 
cause them to open their ears and minds 
at last to the wonders of the sound 
world. 

There may be ten in the class, or double 
that number. They have come from all 
corners of the country. Some are teach- 
ers with a long record behind them; 
others have just entered the pedagogical 
path. There may be some brilliant 
pianists among the members, and all, 
even the least advanced, have for years 
made a study of piano music. They have 
come together to obtain new ideas, to 
hear and analyze old and new composi- 
tions, to become acquainted with what is 
latest and most up-to-date on the subject 
on teaching and playing. Of course, in 
the mind of the instructor such students 
who desire to specialize are ready to 
profit by a class in musical analysis. 
They should be, for the spirit in them is 
willing; but, alas, they cannot hear. Some 
almost appear to be tone deaf. They are 
not really deaf, you must know, but they 
have never learned to hear intelligently, 
with the mental ear. 


Ability to Think Music 


In a new work on harmony, C. A. 
Alchin remarks: “In the author’s opinion, 
students should be prepared for the study 
of harmony by a course of ear training 
sufficient to enable them to think music, 
and hear what they see.” That is the 
whole situation in a nutshell. Many of 
this class I have in mind have had lessons 
in harmony, but they cannot think music, 
nor do they hear what they see on the 
printed page before them. 

The teacher about to instruct this class, 
fired with enthusiasm to reveal to their 
enraptured thought the beauties of classic 
and modern piano literature, must find 
himself unexpectedly at a_ standstill. 
Here he comes, with his Bach, Beethoven 
and Chopin under his arm. He wishes to 
give them solid meat first and possibly 
afterwards a taste of the romantic, the 
soulful and poetic. As he stands before 
the class ready to carry out his exalted 
plan, it occurs to him to test the musical 
ear of the members before offering them 
Bach. So he makes various simple tests, 
after each one of which he finds his 
spirits sinking lower and lower into his 
boots, until at last he realizes ‘rat these 
people, who have been “in mi:ic” for 
years, cannot hear with any degree of 


understanding whatever. ‘Therefore, in- 
stead of playing a Bach invention, to 
initiate them into the imitative and con- 
trapuntal styles, or a Beethoven First 
Movement, to illustrate the sonata form, 
he finds he must get right down to rock 
bottom and teach them to hear! 

Having diagnosed the case, he accepts 
the situation with patience and 
amiability. 

He explains first of all that, as the 
members of the class wish to be judges 
of good music, as well as good judges of 
music, they must realize that music is 
composed of melody, rhythm, harmony, 
form and feeling or spirit. The idea of 
one melody being set against another is 
spoken of as counterpoint. Each of these 
parts into which music can be divided is 
spoken of at length. 

“Now,” continues the teacher, “before 
you can really understand what I am 
talking about you must first learn to 
hear. We will form ourselves into ‘The 
Hear Club’ right away, this morning, and 
I will put each member to work at once. 


A Too Difficult Test 


“First of all, can you tell the tonality 
or key in which these little pieces are 
written?” Half a dozen simple melodies 
are played, using tonic and dominant 
harmonies. Not one of the class could 
hear these keys with any certainty, 
though several guesses were made. 

“You study harmony? Let us see if 
you can hear the triads of the scale as 
I play them. This is major, yes, then 
minor, minor, and then major. Very 
good. Now the seventh triad—minor? 
No, not that exactly—a little less; two 
minor thirds. A minor third includes 
four keys, and this chord is composed of 
two of these little thirds. As some one 
suggests, it is a diminished triad. You 
will soon learn to recognize this particu- 
lar triad, no matter in what part of the 
keyboard it is played, or in what tonality 
it occurs. 

“Let us go farther back than the 
triad, back to the single tone. Every 
member of the club must be able to 
name any tone by ear, from middle C to 
the next C above, within a week. I 
might say membership rests on this con- 
dition. I will now play various tones at 
random within this space, and see how 
many you can distinguish. Ah! Yes, you 
are beginning to hear a little better 
already. I shall expect each one to prac- 
tise listening to tones and making then: 
with the voice every day. The only way 
you can train the ear on these single 
tones, unassisted, is to start with the 
lowest, then think and sing the one above 
it before playing it. Suppose you touch 
middle C as a starter! Think and sing 
D. Play C again, then think and sing E, 
and so on up the scale, always returning 


to C and singing the various intervals in 
turn before verifying them by touching 
the note in question. A second form is 
to begin on the C above and go down the 
scale in the same manner. Select one 
tone which is easy for your voice, say 
middle E or F; determine you will know 
the pitch of that note without fail by this 
time next week. Strive to fix that tone 
in mind; think it, sing it, as you pass 
near the piano; then touch the key to 
find how near you can come to the correct 
tone, from memory. You can teach your- 
self absolute pitch in this way. 

“As we are now becoming slightly 
familiar with single tones, let us try 
whole and half steps, also large and 
small thirds. I will play a number of 
each and you can answer ‘whole’ or ‘half,’ 
‘large’ or ‘small.’ Think of the major 
intervals as bright and happy—as light; 
of the small intervals as dark, sad or 
gay. That is very well; your hearing 
is certainly improving wonderfully 
already, which shows how easy it would 
have been for you to have heard years 
ago. 

“Next week I shall review these tests 
and give you much harder ones. See to 
it that you do good work at home and 
become worthy members of The Hear 
Club.” 

At the conclusion of the lesson the 
members expressed their approval of the 
club. “It’s just what we need,” said one. 
Another remarked: “I studied the piano 
for a long time under a foreign master 
and have taught for years myself, but 
must confess I’ve never learned to hear; 
it will be a great help to me if I can 
learn now.” “One cannot get these 
things in private piano lessons,” said a 
third; “one must make a special study of 
them.” . 

“Every piano student should be taught 
to hear from the start,” asserted the in- 
structor. “Then he would play the piano 
with far more intelligence; he would 
treat it as a musical instrument, not 
merely a thing of wood and metal. What 
I say to you I repeat to every player and 
teacher: Learn to Hear!” 

(All rights reserved.) 





Appreciates Its Worth 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I have been reading your paper with 
great interest for some time and desire 
to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation of its worth. I keep it in 
my studio for my pupils, that they may 
have every opportunity of knowing just 
what is going on in the musical world of 
this country. 

Very cordially, 
CHARLES H. AMADON. 
Dean of Music, York College. 
York, Neb., Aug. 31, 1915. 
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Prominent Artists Engaged for Atlanta 
Lyceum Course 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 12.—Some of the 
best musical artists and some of the 
most noted lecturers the country affords 
have been engaged for the Alkahest 
Lyceum course for the coming season, 
the program for which has just been 
announced by Manager Russell Bridges. 
Mme. Cara Sapin, contralto, will appear 
in joint recital with Rafael Diaz, the 
young American tenor of the Boston 
Opera Company, assisted by Louis Bes- 
serer, violinist, formerly with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Beatrice Hol- 
brook, pianist. Evelyn Scotney, Aus- 
tralian soprano, and Howard White, 
basso cantante, both of the Boston Opera 
Company, will appear in joint recital 
with assisting artists. David Bispham, 
the celebrated baritone, will appear as 
Beethoven in the one-act play, “Adel- 
aide,” assisted by a company of six 
artists, who will surround Mr. Bispham 
in the second part of the program in a 
miscellaneous musical presentation called 
“The Rehearsal.” Colangelo’s Italian 
Band and Orchestra, assisted by Ruth 
Elliotti, soprano, and Anthony Guarino, 
tenor, will appear as a popular musical 
number. L. K. S. 





Charlottenburg Opera Loses’ Suit 


Against Singer 


BERLIN, July 30.—The direction of the 
Charlottenburg Opera recently brought 
suit for 6,000 marks for breach of con- 
tract against the one-time leading tenor 
of that theater, Heinz Arensen. The 
Russian artist with the German name 
was dragged before the cadi because 
he had assisted at a charity performance 
in the Royal Theater of Potsdam. As 
Arensen at the time was still a member 
of the Charlottenburg Opera, such an 
act legally represented what is termed 
breach of contract. But as even the 
most rigid law must be interpreted with 
regard to individual circumstances, espe- 
cially when the offence is committed un- 
der royal auspices, the case was dis- 


missed and the costs charged to the Char- 
lottenburg theater. o Be 





New York Musicians’ Union Issues Its 
Official Journal 


An addition to the musical papers of 
the country is the New York Professional 
Musician, the official journal of the Mu- 
sical Mutual Protective Union, local No. 
310, of the American Federation of Mu- 


sicians. The September issue is the 
Vol. I, No. 1 of the publication. The 
editor is W. V. Montgomery. This 


monthly contains considerable matter of 
interest to the city’s orchestral players. 
Through its editorials, the paper has an 
opportunity to present to the public in 
a forceful way the musicians’ side of 
disputes with employers in which the 
musicians’ union takes a stand for the 
protection of its members. The paper 
will be better typographically when it 
has a more compact and more artistic 
“make-up.” 


Could Not Get Along Without It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find my subscription. I am 
a piano teacher, and I enjoy your paper 
immensely, and could not get along with- 
out it. 
Respectfully, 
CECILIA M. 
Kent, Ohio, Aug. 18, 1915. 


GUGOLZ. 








GRIFFITH VOCAL CLASS 
HAS IDEAL SUMMER 
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Above: Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith (Seat- 


ed) and a Group 
of Their Pupils 
at Suffern, N. 
Y. Below: Mr. 
and Mrs. Grif- 
fith and (Cen- 
ter) Florence 
Macbeth, Their 
Artist-Pupil 



























N ideal summer was that 
spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeatman Griffith with their 
pupils at Suffern, N. Y., in 
an old rambling Colonial 
house, discovered by Mrs. 
Griffith while driving 
through the country one day 
last spring. Here Florence 
Macbeth, their  artist-pupil, 
joined them with her parents, 
so the Griffith family was quite 
complete. Last week, however, all 
returned to the city to take up the 
work in Mr. Griffith’s studio, at 318 
West Eighty-second Street. 





Joint Recitals for Margaret Chapman 
with Leon Rothier 


Margaret Chapman, the American so- 
prano, who will be heard in her first 
tour of this country the coming season, 
under the direction of Antonia Sawyer, 
the New York manager, will appear in 
concert in Knoxville, Tenn., this month. 


Mrs. Sawyer has booked an extensive 
tour of Canada, during which Mrs. 
Chapman will appear in joint recitals 
with Leon Rothier, the distinguished 


basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 
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Besekirsky in Canadian Recitals 

Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violin- 
ist, has been busy all summer, not alone 
in that he has built up an entire new 
répertoire, but also in appearing in a 
great many charity and private musi- 
cales. He gave a series of eight re- 
citals at Point Au Poc, Canada, where 
he has spent his summer, which were 
attended by many visitors at the Cana- 
dian resorts. Some of the programs he 
will repeat this winter at the various 
concerts for which he is booked. 
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MELBA SINGS AT HONOLULU 





Soprano in Two Concerts with Messrs. 
Parker and St. Leger 


HONOLULU, T. H., Aug. 28.—Hono- 
lulans were delightfully entertained re- 
cently by two concerts given at the 
Royal Hawaiian Opera House by Mme. 
Melba, ably assisted by Frank St. Leger, 
pianist, and Robert Parker, baritone. 
The Opera House was taxed to its ut- 
.most capacity on both occasions. Never 
did any prima donna receive in this city 
such an ovation as was given to Mme. 
Melba. Her artistic renditions, together 
with her charming personality and most 
gracious manner, endeared her to the 
music lovers of this city. 

Notwithstanding the heat and other 
trying features, even in her most diffi- 
cult numbers, Mme. Melba revealed such 
art that she held her audiences spell- 
bound. Mme. Melba found our Paradise 
Isles a delight, and intimated that she 
would soon return here for a holiday. 

Mr. St. Leger’s piano offerings were 
beautifully performed and he _ proved 
himself to be an accompanist of rare 
talent, as well as a splendid soloist. Mr. 
Parker’s baritone voice was refreshing. 
His art was displayed to great advantage 
and his even tones throughout his entire 
register were a delight to hear. 

Ww. B. B. 


Fifty Concerts in Werrenrath’s Season 


Reinald Werrenrath, when he starts 
on tour with Geraldine Farrar in Octo- 
ber, will enter upon the busiest season 
in his career. Including thirty concerts 
with Miss Farrar, almost fifty engage- 
ments have been booked by the Wolfsohn 
Bureau for Mr. Werrenrath a month be- 
fore the opening of the season. His own 
list includes appearances in New York 
City, Flushing, N. Y., Portland, Me., 
Lowell, Mass:, Norfolk, Va., Dayton, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Wichita, Kan. On March 2, 3 and 4 
Mr. Werrenrath sings the baritone réle 
in the first American performance of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski. 


A Swedish critic has characterized the 
harmonies of Schédnberg’s Chamber 
Symphony as “mastodon howls.” 
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FROM ONE DIVA TO ANOTHER 


Anna Bahr-Mildenburg Sends Greeting to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Draws a Vivid Character Sketch of Her—A 
Reminiscence of Old Days in Hamburg—The Great Con- 
tralto’s Funny Quarrels with Gustav Mahler 








Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, in recent 
years one of the stars at Bayreuth, has 
written in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna a warmly appreciative “Greet- 
ing to Ernestine Schumann-Heink,” in 
which she refers amusingly to the artis- 
tic relationship of the great contralto 


and Gustav Mahler. Since her marriage 
to Hermann Bahr, the author of the 
play, “The Concert,” Mme. Bahr-Milden- 
burg has sung only as guest in Austria 


— | 


Florence | 
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Management: 
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SAMUEL 
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For Terms and Dates address 
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Ave., New York, 


and Germany. At the beginning of the 
war she established a hospital for 
wounded soldiers at Salzburg. 

After referring in her article to her 
long association at Bayreuth with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Frau _ Cosima 
Wagner, Mme. Bahr-Mildenburg _in- 
dulges in reminiscences of “the old Ham- 
burg days under Pollini and Mahler.” 
Jacques Mayer makes the translation for 
MUSICAL AMERICA: 

You have become celebrated _ since 
then, rich in money and still richer in 
children, but you have always remained 
yourself, quite yourself. Simple and 
goodness itself, not good-natured (no, 
Tini, oh, no, quite dangerous, if some 
one did not strike your fancy), amiable 
and vivacious, haughty, laughing and 
crying in one breath, tender or as rough 
as a drill-sergeant, full of humor and 
of an understanding of the comic serious- 
ness of life, agreeable and quick to help, 
enthusiastic in art as well as in life, 
hungry for life and its experiences, 
fanatical to hate or to love and through 
it. all capable of any sacrifice whatso- 
ever. Thus I learned to know you. How 
good and lovely you were to me then, and 
how you helped me and so many others 
in those first hard expensive days of 
meagre theatrical salaries! 

One day you cry out in a grey cowl 
to the “profaned gods,” the next you 
stride behind Elsa in pompous splendor, 
the day after I bear your train along 
the dust of the stage. It was to you all 
a matter of course, this giving and tak- 
ing. At that time you didn’t have any- 
thing yourself, but you were always 
called upon to help others, and you wor- 
ried not only for yourself but for all 
those whose needs came to your knowl- 
edge. At the same time, contented and 
pleased, proudly you shoved the baby- 
wagon; in the daytime you were mother, 
nurse, child’s maid and cook, attended 
rehearsals, gave lessons and provided a 
comfortable home for your husband. 

But all these things were only a small 
part of yourself, for greater than all 
was your genius, of which the more you 
gave the more you enjoyed giving. Then 
I saw you as F'ricka, Ortrud, Waltraute, 
Erda, Adriano, Elvira, Carmen, Am- 
neris. I saw you in serious as well as 
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comic parts. One day you were Fricka 
and the next the garrulous gossip of 
Saragossa, meanwhile singing Schubert 
and Schumann, Brahms and Mahler. 
Between them dwelt the immeasurable 
boundaries of your art; you were never 
the same, and one day you always seemed 
finer than the day before. And there- 
fore you still conquer us with the in- 
describably comic way with which you 
sing Siegfried Wagner’s “Legend of the 
rich, juicy pancake” or the indescribable 
depths of your Erda, and you convince 
us in both, for you are both! 


When we chatted about Hamburg we 
always spoke of Mahler and of Pollini, 
and of others, living or dead. 


Mahler and you! What a _ queer 
couple! Almost always irritating each 
other, always ready to “scrap.” Your 
quarrels were often mighty funny. Even 
now, after twenty years, we laugh when 
we recall the “Gétterdimmerung” re- 
hearsal, in the course of which a bust 
of Bilow was. solemnly unveiled. 
Mahler interrupted the rehearsal and 
directed up in the foyer Siegfried’s 
funeral music, then came back to the 
theater where you stood on the stage 
waiting for the Waltraute scene. Either 
there was an expression in your face 
which did not suit him, or perhaps it 
was the contrary—at all events the cele- 
bration in Biilow’s memory was the oc- 
casion for a sharp battle of words be- 
tween the stage and the conductor’s 
desk, in which it was never fully decided 
whether you or he admired Biilow the 
most, who best understood him and who 
sorrowed for him the most. And so you 
rubbed each other the wrong way when- 
ever an opportunity found itself. 


Nevertheless, you sang Mahler’s songs 
finer than anyone else, and under his 


baton you sang better than ever, and 
since his death you bewail his loss and 
know what perished with him! 





Greta Torpadie to Sing on Estate of 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 


Greta Torpadie, who is winning wide 
recognition for her charming costume 
recitals, has been engaged as the musical 
attraction in an entertainment to be 
given on Sept. 25 on one of the estates 
of Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan at Highland 
Falls on the Hudson. The entertainment 
is being arranged by Mrs. Charles E. 
Tracy, and is for the purpose of raising 
a fund for the Highland Falls Library. 
Miss Torpadie will sing French and 
English songs in costume. 





American Tour for Danish Violinist 


Aage Fredericks, the Danish violinist, 
who will make his first tour of the United 
States this season, has appeared in the 
last four years in the principal cities of 
Scandinavia, Finland, Russia, Germany, 
England, Austria and France. Owing 
to unfortunate conditions abroad, Mr. 
Fredericks was forced to cancel the suc- 
ceeding dates which had been booked for 
him. Among his specialties he includes 
the Sinding and the Sibelius concertos. 
He will appear in many of the principal 
cities of the United States this winter. 





Deserves Success 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find check for my sub- 
scription. Wish your paper all the suc- 
cess it so justly deserves. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs. J. W.) ANNA B. MAxcy. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 25, 1915. 
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The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 


“Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary 
His tone has delightful quality.” 
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Sorrentino to Make Another 
Extended Tour of the South 
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What the Camera-Man Recorded of the Vacation of Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian 


Tenor. 


Former Governor Gilmer of South Carolina. 


Above, on Horseback, with Josephine Gilmer, Soprano, Daughter of 


Below (Left), Out for a Walk in 


Milford; Right, As an Exponent of Aquatics 


IKE many other artists who usually 
go to Europe for the summer, Um- 
berto Sorrentino, the young Italian tenor, 
has tested America as a vacation coun- 
try this year. He has been spending his 
vacation at Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn., 
where work and rest have made him 
ready for his concert season, which this 
year will surpass what he has done in 
the past. 


Among the engagements which are 
already booked for Mr. Sorrentino is an 
extended tour of the South, which, com- 
ing after his successful tournée there 
last ‘season, should establish him even 
more firmly in the esteem of music-lovers. 
He has added several new songs in Eng- 
lish to his list of concert numbers as 
well as enlarging his répertoire in other 
directions. 





Joint Recitals by Adele Krueger and 
Nana Genovese 


Mme. Nana Genovese, contralto, and 
Madame Adele Krueger, soprano, who 
gave a series of joint recitals in New 
England last seasun, will make a return 
tour through that section early in the 
season, visiting fifteen different towns. 





Ohio Wesleyan Piano Teacher on Visit 
to New York 
Harry N. Wiley, pianist and teacher 


of piano at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was a visitor to the New York offices of 


MUSICAL AMERICA last week. Mr. Wiley 
divided his summer between visiting the 
convention of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs at Los Angeles in June 
and motoring in the White Mountains 
and the Berkshires during July and Au- 
gust. He returned to Delaware, Ohio, 
to resume his work on Monday, Sept. 13. 


Carl Paige Wood Assistant Professor of 
Music at Vassar 


Carl Paige Wood of Taunton, Mass., 
formerly director of Denison Conserva- 
tory of Music, Granville, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant professor of music 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BALDWIN’S ST. PAUL RECITAL 


Prominent Musicians in Audience Which 
Heard Noted Organist 


St. PAuL, MINN., Sept. 10.—Samuel 
A. Baldwin, formerly a resident of St. 
Paul, now a professor of music in the 
College of the City of New York, gave 
an organ recital at the House of Hope 
Church last night. There was a large 
audience, which included many leading 
musicians of Minneapolis. 

The remarkable resources of this or- 
gan were played upon by a masterly 
hand. Musicianship of the sanest, high- 
est order swayed the auditors. The ef- 
fect was as of a cleansing fire, ridding 
one of all that is petty and small, at the 
feet of master builder and artist. 

The program brought forward several 
American composers. Among these 
were Eugene Thayer, whose Sonata No. 
5 in C Minor, Op. 45, was a conspicuous 
number. Arrangements of MacDowell’s 
“A Deserted Farm” and “To a Water 
Lily” were beautifully effective. Arthur 
Foote’s Nocturne, Op. 50, No. 6, and Gor- 
don Balch Nevin’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
each with a charm of its own, served, 
also, the purpose of bringing into mag- 
nificent relief Guilmant’s “March Fu- 
nébre et Chant Seraphique.” The Largo 
from Dvorak’s Symphony, “From _ the 
New World,” and Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 





Vorspiel penetrated the inner conscious 
ness. Bach’s Toccata in F was the big 
number of the program, the opening and 
closing numbers of which were Alfred 
Hollins’s Concert Overture in C Major 
and Johann Ludwig Thiele’s Theme and 
Finale in A Flat. F’. L. C. B. 


Macon Singer in Atlanta Recital 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 12.—Mildred 
Longworthy of Macon, a concert singer 
of wide reputation, assisted in the free 
organ recital at the Auditorium-Armory 
Sunday afternoon and was greeted by a 
large audience. Miss Longworthy has 
been heard with orchestras and choral 
societies throughovt the United States. 
She has a remarkable coloratura soprano 
voice, noted for its richness of tone and 
sympathetic quality. L. K. S. 

Evelyn Hopper of Omaha, who repre 
sents Mrs. Herman Lewis’s artists, start 
ed on her fall booking trip, Sept. 6, Den- 
ver being her first stop. 
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| NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














T is not often that a musician who has 
won eminence as a violinist devotes 
his time in creative work to producing 
works for the piano. Yet there are such 
cases, and one of them is instanced in 
the appearance from the press of Carl 
Fischer of “Five Impressions,” Op. 5, 
for the piano, by Theodore Spiering.* 

As a violinist and as a conductor, ‘Theo- 
dore Spiering has become widely known 
and highly esteemed. Few know him as 
a composer; let it be stated, however, 
that in this field he is no tyro. During 
his European sojourn he published some 
German lieder of a very interesting na- 
ture and he has always interested him- 
self in composition. Perhaps the reason 
that the public has not seen more of his 
music is that he has been so completely 
occupied in his violin work and conduct- 
ing that the time required for preparing 
manuscripts for publication has not been 
available. 

Five piano compositions such as Mr. 
Spiering has given us in his “Impres- 
sions” speak volumes for the musician- 
ship of their composer. The pieces are 
a Prelude, “Reflections,” “In Graceful 
Mood,” Intermezzo and Scherzino. They 
are one and all natural, unaffected com- 
positions and contain many really en- 
trancing things. The casual observer— 
he who runs through them hurriedly— 
will deny them originality. To an ex- 
tent his claim may be valid. Mr. Spier- 
ing writes in diatonics for the most part; 
he refuses to establish even a passing 
acquaintance with “whole-tonism.”’ There 
are those who call a composer who does 
not employ every word in the musical 
vocabulary of to-day old-fashioned. Yet 
their condemnation works no harm. 

Mr. Spiering has fortunately some- 
thing to say and he can depend on the 
utterance itself without having it clothed 
in sophisticated harmonies, to carry over 
to his hearer. The Prelude, the first of 





*FIVE IMPRESSIONS. PRELUDE, ‘“REFLEC- 
TIONS,” “IN GRACEFUL Moop,” INTERMEZZO, 
SCHERZINO. For the Piano. By Theodore 


Spiering, Op. 5. Published by Carl Fischer, 
New York. Price, 25 cents each, the first, 
second, third and fifth; 50 cents, the fourth. 
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the set, is one of the most perfect exam- 
ples of a composition for the piano written 
entirely in two voices that has come to 
the present reviewer’s notice in a long 
time. Let the young composer who revels 
in ultra-modernism, who writes orches- 
tral scores when he should be writing 
simple songs, consisting of a bare mel- 
ody and an accompaniment in eight 
notes try and write a piano piece in two 
voices and he will quickly meet his 
Waterloo! It is a very difficult feat and 
Mr. Spiering’s example is a notable one. 

Of the other pieces, “In Graceful 
Mood” and the Scherzino, are both cap- 
tivating. One feels a strong Schumann 
influence in them, in their division into 
sentences, as it were, and in their genial 
manner. The Intermezzo, on the other 
hand, is finely done in the Brahmsian 
manner, not in that of the smaller inter- 
mezzi, but in the big, noble style which 
Brahms so often employed in his shorter 
piano pieces. 

This Intermezzo should appeal strong- 
ly to concert pianists, as it gives them 
far more opportunity to display their 
powers than do the other four pieces. 
On the whole, the set takes high rank 
among recent piano compositions and 
makes one desirous of becoming better 
acquainted with the music of Mr. Spier- 


ing. 
* * k 


N the John Church Company’s Fall is- 
sue of new songs for a solo voice 
with piano accompaniment} appear three 
by Charles Gilbert Spross. “Lindy,” to 
a negro dialect poem by Frederick H. 
Martens, is very charming, while “The 
Merry Month of May” is characterized 
by that graceful brilliancy for which its 
composer is so well known. Mr. Spross 
contributes a fine spring song, “The 
Awakening,” which will be welcomed by 
all sopranos, who have tired singing the 
half dozen or so songs about spring 
which are threadbare through use. 

Carl Hahn has written a very effective 
song in his “Rain Song” to a poem by 
Robert Loveman. In spite of the fact 
that these verses have been set well be- 
fore, Mr. Hahn has succeeded in achiev- 
ing a very creditable setting. It is melo- 
dious and the accompaniment, which is 
simple and direct, is effective. William 
G. Hammond’s “Wave your Hand to 
Care,” “Sunlight and Song” and “Sleepy 
Lan’” are agreeable songs, the second 
one being the best of the set. 

“Oh! Sleep My Child,” by G. P. Cen- 
tanini, is a gem from the pen of this 
very able composer. The exquisite finish 
of everything that Mr. Centanini does 
entitles him to a place among the most 
accomplished composers of the day. This 
song, though but a tiny cradle-song, is 


*+NEW SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. By Charles Gilbert Spross, 
Carl Hahn, William G. Hammond, G. P. Cen- 
tanini, C. Hugo Grimm, Jessie L. Pease, C. B. 
Hawley, Leopold Bruenner and John Barnes 
Wells. Published by the John Church Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, New York and London. 
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wrought with a carefulness and skill 
that makes its repressed accents doubly 
welcome. It is worthy of much praise. 

C. Hugo Grimm has three _ songs, 
“Smile, My Lady,” “Her Image” and “An 
Evening Song.” They are agreeable 
pieces written along rather well-trodden 
paths, but well executed. “I Heard a 
Soldier Sing,” by Jessie L. Pease, C. B. 
Hawley’s “All the Leaves Were Calling 
Me” and Leopold Bruenner’s “Eldorado” 
are the other issues. John Barnes Wells, 
the popular tenor, is represented by a 
very funny little song called “Crow’s 
Egg,” a song that is as characteristic of 
him, as is his “Elf-Man.” 

* * x 


ENA BRANSCOMBE, one of the 
most interesting of present-day 
American composers, has written an en- 
gaging part-song in “Roses in Madrid,” 
for three-part chorus of women’s voices 
and piano.t In a piece of this kind, 
where the subject is Spanish and Span- 
ish rhythms are naturally enough em- 
ployed, one might expect to find music 
verging on the commonplace. Miss 





t“ROSES IN MADRID.’ For Three Part 
Chorus of Women’s Voices with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Gena Branscombe. Price, 
15 cents. “WHEN TWILIGHT WEAVES.” Ar- 
ranged for Three-Part Chorus of Women's 
Voices with Piano Accompaniment by Gena 
Branscombe after Beethoven’s Minuet in G. 
Price, 12 cents. Published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston, New York and Leipsic. 


Branscombe has been clever enough to 
avoid pitfalls, however, and her music 
is far from common. The writing for 
the voices is effective and the song moves 
along alluringly from start to finish. 
Miss Branscombe has also-made an 
attractive transcription of Beethoven’s 
popular Minuet in G. She has set it for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices to 
a delightful poem of her own, “When 
Twilight Weaves Her Gentle Spell.” 
Here an unusual facility for handling 
the parts is displayed and a constant 
variety, so that it would seem that the 
little number should be tremendously ef- 
fective in its new setting. 
ok * * 
MEDITATION for orchestra, by 
George Drumm, a New York com- 
poser, is issued in “Schirmer’s Galaxy 
of Orchestra Music.”§ Building on lines 
that have been well tested before, Mr. 
Drumm has written a very melodious 
number. The introduction Largo ma non 
troppo, with its well managed chromatics, 
is highly interesting, while the main 
portion, Andante Cantabile, should be 
much admired. It is made up of a very 
suave melody given to the ’cellos and 
clarinet, accompanied by the harp with 
supporting wood winds and_ horns. 
There is a middle section, somewhat less 
attractive, in A major, % time, Lar- 
ghetto, which provides, however, the 
needed contrast. The main theme is 
resumed fortissimo to complete the 
three-part song form. The instrumenta- 
tion is well done. aa We 


§ MEDITATION. By George 
Drumm. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York and London. ‘‘Schirmer’s Galaxy of 
Orchestra Music, No. 72.” Price, small or- 
chestra, $1; full orchestra, $1.25. 
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notable success. 
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FINDS VOICE A HARDY ORGANISM 





Bad Use Can’t Utterly Destroy It, 
Says Deane Dossert—Her 
Vocal Laws 


ARRYING into practice, as she does, 
precepts gained in the course of her 

own vocal studies, Deane Dossert would 
appear to be admirably equipped in one 
of the most important precincts of her 
art. Gracious in manners, keen to pene- 
trate the superficial, there is about her 
that quality perhaps best described as 
“liveness,” which makes it difficult to 
realize immediately that she has col- 
laborated with her husband, Frank G. 
Dossert, widely known here as a vocal 
teacher, for twenty-three years. How- 
ever, although her activity and youthful- 
ness belie the fact, Mme. Dossert’s ex- 
pressions reveal the fact that her chosen 
work is a serious matter with her; an 


issue which is to be faced with enthusi- 
asm and conquered by insights and ex- 
perience. 

It is the confirmed belief of this in- 
structor that the vocal apparatus,: after 
all is said and done, is one of the most 
difficult organisms to destroy entirely. 
This statement impels us to consider the 
fact set forth in our opening words. At 
a tender age Mme. Dossert was sent to 
a singing teacher, whose knowledge, it 
appears, had failed to grow apace with 
his rates. Thus it was that before long 
the aspirant was, to her dismay, brought 
to realize that her voice was fast going 
to ruin. Not before great damage had 
been accomplished, however, did her 
father, a surgeon in New York, remove 
her from so baneful an influence. And 
yet, despite the havoc that had been 
wreaked, her voice was saved and devel- 
oped into rich mezzo-soprano which she 
has subsequently used with gratifying 
results in the concert halls and salons 
of this country and France. 


A Strong Mechanism 


“After my experience with that 
teacher,” remarked Mme. Dossert to a 
MusiIcAL AMERICA man, “I marveled at 
the vitality of the vocal organ. The 
fortitude with which it withstands the 
assaults of ignorant persons is indeed 
remarkable. In the matter of actual 
training I believe in developing to the 
utmost of my ability what each particu- 
lar student possesses. Individuality is 
one of the supreme things to cultivate, 
for, since we are aH differently consti- 
tuted in the details, such as face, hands, 
bone formation, experience, etc., it fol- 
lows that we are each given a voice of 
different quality and timbre. Therefore, 
it would be the height of foolishness to 
essay to alter what nature has fixed. 
Since everyone is given a different voice, 
let him keep it; do not attempt to make 
a pupil sing as you do, say I. Teach 
him to sing as he was intended to. You 
will gather that I do not believe in imi- 
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Deane Dossert, Who Has Assisted Her 
Husband, Frank G. Dossert, Widely 
Known as a Vocal Teacher, for 
Twenty-three Years. Mme. Dossert 
Has Also Won Distinction for Her 
Work in the Concert Field 


tation. No, I believe in the principles 
of voice production; when these have 
been recognized the rest must come from 
the pupil. By ‘the rest’ I mean the in- 
telligence, will to work, etc. And if some 
of my theories are radical it may be due 
to the fact that old-fashioned methods 
did not benefit me to any great extent. 
I teach as my experience directs me.” 


Mahomet Goes to Mountain 


Mme. Dossert’s pedagogical work in 
France was attended with such happy 
results that five of her pupils there fol- 
lowed her to America when she came 
here so that it would be possible to con- 
tinue their studies under similar au- 
spices in this country. One of the faith- 
ful, who evidently was endowed with 
a sufficiency of worldly goods, wrote to 
Mme. Dossert, begging that the latter 
return to Paris, and offering rich re- 
muneration in the way of compensating 
for pupils sacrificed here, besides all ex- 
penses. The proposition was more than 
flattering, it was tempting and, for a 
spell, the matter hung fire. Finally, 
however, the vocal instructor decided 
that she could ill afford to sacrifice the 
position and interests which she had 
already attached in New York, and was 
obliged to refuse the offer. Thereupon 
this student, not to be denied, quit Paris 
and joined Mme. Dossert in this coun- 
try. Another modern illustration of 
Mahomet going to the mountain! 

A number of prominent singers have 
been under the pedagogic care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dossert. Several of these have 
attained a status of importance, notably 
Georges Feodoroff, who made his début 
as Lohengrin at the Grand Opéra in 
Paris, simultaneously with Mme. Kous- 
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nietzoff, the Elsa at this performance in 
1908; Marguerite Sylva, a noted Carmen, 
and Alys Lorraine. The Paris studio is 
closed during the war and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dossert are now concentrating on their 
work in New York. Their studio here 
is exceedingly artistic in its arrange- 
ment, and harbors a number of choice 
paintings and etchings. B. R 





PARLOW IN SUBMARINE PERIL 


Violinist Saw War Conditions at Close 
Range on Norwegian Voyage 


How near Kathleen Parlow came to 
losing her precious fiddle and a trunkful 
of music recently, not to mention possible 
injury to herself, is told in a letter which 
the Canadian violinist has written Lou- 
don Charlton, describing a submarine ad- 
venture while enroute to Norway. 

“Mother and I sailed on the Norwegian 
mailboat Irma from Newcastle,” writes 
Miss Parlow. “The following morning, 
about half-past seven, a German sub- 
marine put in a sudden appearance, and 
we were signaled to stop. Our captain 
was ordered to go on board with all the 
ship’s papers, while immediate steps 
were taken to get out the lifeboats and 
put things in readiness for a hasty de- 
parture in case we were ordered to aban- 
don the ship. That was precisely what 
the German commander had in mind, but 
just at an opportune moment up came a 
Norwegian torpedo boat destroyer to 
alter the situation. There was a long 
parley between the various officials, and 
violent protests from our captain to the 
effect that he was in Norwegian terri- 
torial waters, and free from interference. 
Finally, we were graciously allowed to 
proceed, much to the relief of all on 
board. Every time I think how near I 
came to losing my violin I give a gasp. 

“We are now in Christiania spending 
a fortnight or so with Professor Auer, 
until he goes back to Petrograd, and my 
tournée begins.” 

Miss Parlow’s return to America is 
scheduled for the latter part of Decem- 
ber, and her tour will be an extended 
one. Among her orchestral engagements 
now booked are appearances with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, the St. Louis 
Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, while recitals are booked in all the 
larger cities. 





Severn’s “Song Celestial” Well Received 
at Ravinia Park 


Edmund Severn, the New York com- 
poser, has heard from Josef Pasternack, 
the conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra for the summer concerts at 
Ravinia Park, IIl., that his “Song Celes- 
tial” was given a successful hearing 
there on Aug. 27. By especial request 
Mr. Pasternack was asked to perform it 
again the next day. The work, which 
was originally a violin solo, has been per- 
formed for orchestra in the past few 
years by Victor Herbert at Willow Grove 
and by the late Dr. Edouard Blitz in 
his summer concerts in Belgium. 


MME. VAN ENDERT INJURED 





Soprano’s Accident on Bicycle Delays 
“Fledermaus” Performance 


Elizabeth Van Endert, the German 
opera and concert artist whe made her 
first American tour last season, narrowly 
escaped being killed recently just a few 
yards away from her home at Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin. Mme. Van Endert was 





Elizabeth Van Endert, Noted Soprano, 
Who Was Recently Injured in Berlin 


riding her bicycle when a child ran di- 
rectly into the road. 

Mme. Van Endert, wishing to avoid 
injuring the child, fell in such a way 
as to narrowly escape-a concussion. Her 
thumb, however, was caught under the 
wheel and was so torn from her hand 
that many stitches had to be taken. Mme. 
Van Endert was rehearsing the role of 
Rosalinde in “Fledermaus,” and her ac- 
cident delayed the first performance sev- 
eral days, but she is now appearing with 
success. She will return to America 
in the latter part of October to appear 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, besides guest performances with 
the Chicago Opera Company. 


A Welcome Guest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MusicAL AMERICA is a most welcome 
guest at my studio. The students thor- 
oughly enjoy reading the current events. 
I am sending, with great pleasure, check 
for another year’s subscription. 

Best wishes toward the advancement 
of your paper. 

Very truly, 
T. L. GILLESPIE. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1915. 





EMMA ROBERTS 
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MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“Rarely has a new singer seemed so thoroughly and — trained and so 
intelligent and serious a practitioner of her training.””"—H. 7. Parker, in The 
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WHEN BUSONI EXCELLED HIMSELF 





Stirring Music 





Remarkable Musical Experience Granted to Gathering of Friends 
Who Assembled at Noted Pianist’s Apartment to Bid Him 
Farewell Before His Sailing to Italy—-Two Hours of Soul- 


By EDWARD MARYON 








HINGS intimate in the biographies of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury masters of music have become tra- 
ditional and romantic, fascinating those 
who love to linger upon the more nat- 
ural and purely artistic side of the mu- 
sicians’ lives which is divorced from 
their organized and arranged public 
careers. To-day it is difficult to divorce 
the intimate from the public matter, be- 
cause the stress of commercialism has 
attacked the most secret places of all 
arts, sciences and letters, and anything 
expressed through the page of the press, 
at once seems to carry with it the traces 
of some subtle form of profitable adver- 
tisement. 

Of this particular event, let the writer 
state, neither the great artist in the title 
role, nor those distinguished persons as- 
sisting at this wonderful evening, have 
any idea of my intention of telling their 
secrets. Thinking the general musical 
public would like to have some small 
knowledge of this unique event, I am 
risking the displeasure of my co-asso- 
ciates. 


Admires Riverside Drive 


Ferruccio Busoni says that Riverside 
Drive, New York, is the most marvelous 
residential thoroughfare in the world, and 
many, who like myself have traveled the 
wide world over, share this opinion. Now, 
along this thoroughfare, many floors 
above the continuous hum and hustle of 
pedestrian, automobile, ocean-going levi- 
athan, pleasure boat and the New York 
Central’s noisy traffic, with unrivaled 
views both up and down the mighty Hud- 
son River, we were gathered to bid au 
revoir to Busoni, previous to his sailing 
for Italy on a recent Saturday. This 
was the previous Monday and the moon 
was full, the stars scintillating in a 
‘mackerel’ sky. The bay windows were 
wide open to the night, and the lights in 
the music room were shaded to harmonize 
with the night’s subtleties and the pe- 
culiar humor of those informally gath- 
ered to wish bon voyage and auf wieder- 
sehen to their host and hostess. 

The gathering was small, but soulful, 
and keenly appreciative of the fitness of 


things in Beauty’s realms. Famous 
pupils of the master, Grainger, Grin- 
berg, etc., whose talents were so con- 
vincing, that Busoni helped them to 
train their powers, initiating them into 
those inner places of music where the 
inspiration could find fullest play, 
awaited an informal supper, and if re- 
quested, to interpret whatever Busoni 
might ask for from his big grand piano. 
The only members of the fairer sex pres- 
ent were our hostess and Mrs. Antonia 
Sawyer. The unexpected happened; no 
one was asked to play, except Sam 
Franko, who assisted Busoni in playing 
the latter’s new sonata admirably. 


Influence of Perfect Night 


Under the influence of a perfect sum- 
mer night in sympathetic and suitable 
surroundings, our delight can be imag- 
ined when our host, after discussing the 
details of motive, rhythm, periods and 
movements of his violin sonata, turned 
again to the piano. A brief pause: 
Busoni wrapped in thought, his eager 
audience almost suspending their breath 
in expectation. It is not my intention 
to attempt any “ort of description of 
what followed. Busoni played for al- 
most two hours, hours made eventful by 
moments in music which can rarely hap- 
pen in a century’s musical history. 

We were all familiar with his playing 
in private and public, nor would it have 
been at all necessary to lay stress on 
this present occasion to tell the world 
what it knows; that Ferruccio Busoni is 
ene of the greatest of contemporary mu- 
sicians. I am writing these lines be- 
cause neither ourselves, nor the world 
at large, have hitherto known to what 
infinite possibilities in interpretative 
achievement this virtuoso was capable— 
for all of us agreed that never before 
had Busoni played as he played on this 
Monday night. Would that all his ad- 
mirers could have carried the memory of 
this memorable evening forever; this 
was the one thing desired of those few 
privileged ones present. 

Busoni silenced criticism, the criticism 
he likes to hear from those whose opinion 
he respects; but our thoughts had paused 
and our imaginations floated on floods of 
tone-color from the crystalline and 
opaline shades of the greater Chopin 
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and of Liszt’s wizardry, and our wills 
were consumed and absorbed in the 
spheric dynamics of Bach-Busoni or pure 
Beethov-n. Nothing existed in a real 
sense, \ > lived for some precious mo- 
ments in a larger cycle of being, in a 
firmament of nature’s finer forces, en- 
vironed with Titania-like tints of tone, 
or Titan outbursts of elemental sounds, 
lost in a realm of rhythmic infinities, for 
Busoni was possessed, a hierophant of 
that art which the Bonn master declared 
was a higher revelation than Wisdom 
and Philosophy. On this memorable 
night Busoni stepped from the limita- 
tions of the merely human, becoming 
prophetic. 

Would that in some way this experi- 
ence would have been preserved to pos- 
terity, a refutation to some one who 
some day should dare to assert that our 
age is fatuous and frivolous in fashion, 
bloody in battle, decadent in morals, in- 
effective in ethics. For on this occa- 
sion we received an irrefutable assurance 
by the powers of human artistry of the 
immortality of Truth in Beauty, and a 
certain knowledge that the lamp of the 
eternal is still preserved in Man’s heart 
and mind, despite the apparent cruelty 
of our ways and our creed of greed. 





Arthur Herschmann’s New York Recital 


Arthur Herschmann, the baritone, who 
made a number of highly successful ap- 
pearances in concert in the East during 
the past season, will give his annual 
New York recital at olian Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 6, under the direction of 
Loudon Charlton. 





A Wonderful Paper 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find money order for a year’s 
subscription to your wonderful paper. 
Yours sincerely, 
(A Student) 
RALPH GELLARD. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 26, 1915. 


SPALDING BOOKS HIS TOUR 





Violinist to Appear in Thirty-five Con- 
certs This Season 


Albert Spalding, the violinist, has 
practically completed booking for himself 
thirty-five concerts for the coming sea- 
son. At present he is busy practising at 
his home in Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
During the summer Mr. Spalding has 
written a sonata in four movements and 
several smaller compositions. 

He opens his concert season in Rich- 
mond on Oct. 4 and on the 7th he will 
appear in Baltimore. On Oct. 10 he 
will be heard in Troy, and on Oct. 14 he 
opens the musical season in the Brooklyn 
Institute. His first New York recital 
takes place in Aeolian Hall, Oct. 21. 
After a Southern trip, which will include 
New Orleans and Dallas, Mr. Spalding 
will return to New York and will then 
start west for the Pacific Coast, where 
he will be heard in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and some of the smaller 
towns. 

On his way to the coast he will stop 
over in Cleveland to fill a date with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and a recital in 
Chicago. He will return from the coast 
on Feb. 28, when he will again appear in 
New York. His other dates will be in 
the East until Feb. 25 and 26, when he 
will go to Cincinnati for two concerts 
with the Orchestra. He will be in that 
section of the country until the latter 
part of March, when he will again re- 
turn East for a _ series of concerts 
through New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

In a number of his concerts Mr. 
Spalding will be assisted by the young 
American soprano, Mme. Loretta Del 
Valle, who has sung with much success 
in the opera houses of Prague, Mann- 
heim, Cassel and other cities in Germany 
and Austria. Mme. Del Valle will be 
heard in Richmond, Baltimore, Trenton, 
Troy and other cities. 
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21,000 HEAR MISS NORTHRUP 





Soprano Sings to Large Audiences on 
Pacific Coast 

Grace Northrup, the soprano, returned 
last week from the Pacific Coast, where 
she spent the summer, filling important 
engagements in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, Cal. She was soloist in a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” for the Welsh 
Eisteddfod at the Civic Auditorium at 
San Francisco and sang two operatic 
arias at the afternoon concert. She was 
also soloist at the performance of the 
“Elijah,” given by the 1915 Festival 
Chorus in Oakland. On both of these 
occasions Miss Northrup was highly com- 
plimented for the lovely quality of voice 
and thorough musicianship she displayed. 
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for next season for con- 
certs and recitals in 
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Springfield, Ohio, 
Denver, 
Colorado Springs, 
St. Louis, 


etc., etc. 
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The audience in Oakland numbered over 
9000 and in San Francisco over 12,000. 
This season Miss Northrup will ‘be un- 
der the direction of R. E. Johnston. She 
will appear in oratorio work, as well as 
in recital, during the coming season. 

















Photo by Hall’s Studio 
Grace Northrup, the American Soprano 


Last season Miss Northrup was soloist 
in Providence and Peacedale, R. I., at 
choral concerts under the direction of 
Jules Jordan. In both instances these 
were return engagements. Miss North- 
rup has made her home in New York 
for the past three years. She was born 
on the Pacific Coast and received her 
entire musical training in this country. 


CONTRALTO BECOMES 
WIFE OF BARITONE 


After Short Courtship, Viola Ellis 
and Foster Krake Marry 
on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 6.—Much 
interest in musical circles has centered 
in the recent marriage of Viola Ellis, the 
contralto, to Foster Krake, baritone, of 
this city. 

The meeting, courtship, engagement 
and marriage of the couple occupied only 
the short space of three weeks. Miss Ellis, 
who came West from New York a year 
and a half ago_to establish herself on the 
Pacific Coast, arrived in San Francisco 
from Los Angeles in July. Mr. Krake 
heard her sing at one of Kohler and 
Chase’s matinées and expressed a desire 
to meet her. They were introduced 
shortly after and the courtship pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

Mr. Krake is a baritone and is known 
as a recital singer and teacher of voice. 
He studied the violin in Berlin at one 
time, but gave it up to devote himself 
entirely to his singing. The artist couple 
left for Honolulu on their honeymoon. 
They will probably be heard in concert 
during the coming season under the direc- 
tion of one of the prominent New York 
managers, 

Miss Ellis was a pupil for several years 
of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger in New 
York. During one season of the De Koven 
Opera Company, Miss Ellis alternated 
with Florence Wickham in the contralto 
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role of ““Robin Hood,” Alan-a-Dale. Fur- 
ther, Miss Ellis won success during one 
summer as one of the soloists at the as- 
sembly, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Viola Ellis, Contralto, and Foster Krake, 
Baritone, Who Were Recently 
Married 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication af good faith—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Victor Herbert and the San Francisco 
Orchestra Situation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: | 

It gives me pleasure to subscribe again 
to your valuable paper for another year. 

At the same time I take the oppor- 
tunity to send you a clipping from the 
Chicago Tribune of last Sunday, which 
contains an interview with Victor Her- 
bert and which may be of interest to you, 
in face of the attitude of the local San 
Francisco people with regard to Hertz, 
the newly appointed conductor of the San 
Francisco Orchestra. 

I heartily agree with Victor Herbert’s 
stand, that there are, no doubt, here in 
America a few conductors to be taken 
care of—when an important opening oc- 
curs, but in this case there was no ex- 
cuse for letting out a man like Henry 
Hadley, not only the builder of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, but a most compe- 
tent musician to boot. 

You will notice that in his interview in 
the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Herbert says: 

“T remember when I was in Berlin, I 
answered an advertisement for a French 
‘cellist in one of the orchestras. I entered 
the competition and was_ successful 
against a number of other ‘cellists. A 
few days later I received notice that my 
contract had been canceled because I was 
a British subject. The director sent me 
a letter that it was the policy of the or- 
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chestra to give preference to Germans, 
and I agreed that he was right. But out 
in San Francisco, after an American, and 
a good conductor, built up an orchestra, 
they went and got Hertz, a German. Evi- 
dently tney thought they had to have 
somebody with a foreign name.” 

For my own part, I think it is a pity 
that in this great country of ours we do 
not take care of “our own’”’ first. 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN W. MCGHIE. 

New York City, Sept. 10, 1915. 





Geraldine Farrar’s Friends Are “Dis- 
mayed, Shocked and Grieved” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be permitted to express the 
opinion that there must be hundreds, 
perhaps even thousands, of people in the 
United States, who, like myself, having 
been intense admirers of Geraldine Far- 
rar—the wondrous quality of her voice, 
her exceptional histrionic ability, her 
personal charm, and perhaps as much as 
anything, the achievements of the Amer- 
ican girl, who in the face of much preju- 
dice won enduring fame in a foreign 
land—are now’ dismayed, — shocked, 
grieved, at the opinions she has been ex- 
pressing in the public prints, from time 
to time, but more especially in the Tri- 
bune interview a short time ago. 

Miss Farrar declared herself pro- 
German. With that I have no fault to 
find, except to say that to award one’s 
sympathy to a nation because one’s suc- 
cess as an artist may have been attribu- 
table to the people of that nation, with 
regard to the moral aspect of the case, 
is rather shocking. It is no impeachment 
of Germany to say this much. 

But it is the spirit of utter un-Amer- 
icanism that breathes throughout the 
entire Tribune interview that offends the 
thousands of people who felt Miss Far- 
rar was not merely American-born, but 
American in spirit and feeling. Much 
that the artist says in this interview is 
silly; nearly everying in the worst pos- 
sible taste. Her repeated insistence, too, 
that one cannot be a great artist and a 
mother, too, declaring “with vehemence”’ 
that “it cannot be done and is not done,” 
seems like a slur on one or two of the 
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Homer a great artist, and Mme. Matzen- 
auer, too? 

When Miss Farrar announced her in- 
tention of “acting” for the “movies” 
nearly everybody everywhere felt that it 
involved a loss of dignity—a “cheapen- 
ing” of the artist. But Miss Farrar said 
she wanted a “wider appeal” or some- 
thing like that, and on her return the 
other day said she “had them all now.” 

There was a time, it seems to me, 
when Miss Farrar did not “adore” to be 
quite so “conspicuous”—alas! 

(Mrs.) D. ALLUSIONED. 

Sinking Spring, Sept. 4, 1915. 





Status of New York Teachers’ Recent 
Voice Conference 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Two letters have appeared recently in 
the “Open Forum” regarding the adop- 
tion by the voice conference of the N. Y. 
S. M. T. A. of a set of fundamental 
principles of voice production. 

These writers, one who signs herself 
“A. L. M.” and a Mr. Albert Morgan of 
Chicago, have tried to create the impres- 
sion first that the vocal conference was 
not conducted according to parliametary 
law, and, secondly, Mr. Morgan wishes 
us to believe that the conference was 
doubtless made up of “an inferior class 
of teachers.” “A. L. M.” also stated that 
the attitude of the majority of the mem- 
bers was apathetic and that these reso- 
lutions were passed because the majority 
of the members did not take sufficient in- 
terest in the proceedings to vote. 

In all fairness and justice to the N. Y. 
S. M. T. A. the real facts should be pre- 
sented. The vocal conference for 1915 
was in charge of Walter L. Bogert. Mr. 
Bogert was himself president of this as- 
sociation in 1912-13. He is now presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, and has held other 
executive offices. He is also a member of 
the Bar Association of the State of New 
York. His knowledge of parliamentary 
law is such that anything unparlia- 
mentary in the conduct of the members 
of the vocal conference would have been 
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straightway detected by a chairman of 
his executive experience. 

Copies of the resolutions were dis- 
tributed at the conference, so that each 
member knew upon what he was voting. 
Each resolution was read aloud by the 
chairman and a _ discussion followed. 
Ample time was permitted for this—one 
discussion lasting almost one hour. After 
each discussion it was moved and 
seconded that the resolution be adopted, 
and the chairman then requested “all in 
favor of this motion please say ‘aye.’”’ 
The negative vote was then called for. 

The writer was seated near the chair- 
man and does not remember hearing one 
“nay.” The discussions in many cases 
were long and heated, but the explana- 
tions and careful descriptions of the 
value and truth of these resolutions were 
so vividly convincing that the objectors 
were either converted or were unwilling 
to put themselves on record as voting 
against these measures. If the members 
of a conference vote in favor of a reso- 
lution, without a dissenting vote loud 
enough to reach the front row, that can 
certainly be called a unanimous ~ vote. 
Only those who vote are considered. 
Those who do not vote are absent so far 
as the voting is concerned. 

In regard to the personnel of the voice 
conference. As the meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held this year in New York 
City a larger and more important attend- 
ance than usual was secured for the dif- 
ferent conferences. Among the vocal 
teachers whom I recognized were gradu- 
ates of Columbia, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton and McGill University, 
Canada. There were present the well- 
known representative of the Columbia 
University voice investigation, the pro- 
fessor of music of the second largest uni- 
versity in New York State, the super- 
visor of public school music in New York 
City, the officers and some members of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, the president of the Boston 
Vocal Teachers’ Club, and a teaching rep- 
resentative of Jean de Reszke. Many 
teachers of New York City whose names 
and notices appear over and over again 
in the columns of this paper were in 
attendance. The vocal conference this 


year could boast of a superior not an 
“inferior” 
meeting. 


class of teachers at _ its 
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[Continued from page 30] 


As to “the lack of interest shown.” A 
member of the conference told me that 
in a long experience in attending such 
gatherings he had never seen such ab- 
sorbing interest manifested or such a 
large proportion of the members who 
participated in the discussions as was the 
ease in this vocal conference of the N. Y. 
S. M. T. A. The interest was so great 
that the great majority of the members 
remained over their lunch hour until an 
adjournment had to be taken to make 
way for the first afternoon conference 
at 2 o’clock. 

“Let the pupils pick their teachers and 
in end on’t,” quotes Mr. Morgan. This 
is the Laissez Faire doctrine applied to 
voice teaching. No rules, no restrictions, 
no standards. MusIcAL AMERICA’s prop- 
aganda for standardization and regis- 
tration is directed against this very con- 
dition of affairs. it 

If Mr. Morgan wishes to criticise our 
work we shall be glad to have him come 
to our meetings and learn the real facts. 
Honest criticism is always helpful. He 
should attempt no further scolding of the 
N. Y. S. M. T. A. from second-hand 
information. 

Cordially yours, 
AN AYE VOTER. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 10, 1915. 


Frank!—Anyhow 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I find in a newspaper the following 
quotation : 

FAITHFUL TO THE END 
(From MUusIcAL AMERICA) 

They were talking about strange folks 
they had met. 

“Well,” said Biggles,” I met a man the 
other day who still believes in Noah and 
Methuselah.” 

“That’s nothing,” replied Wiggles. 
“There are stranger folks than that in 
this world. Why, only this morning on 
my way down town I met a man who 
still balioves in Bryan.” 


Butlers and headwaiters are usually 
very “aristocratic” in their political opin- 
ions, and so, usually are musicians and 
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artists, as they look (as a class) to the 
predatory rich for their means of living, 
and, as conditions are to-day, they can 
be fairly called “hangers on” and 
flunkeys of the rich. ‘They study to 
make their talk, actions and thought as 
pleasing as possible to the rich, on whom 
they feel that their living depends. Of 
course, Bryan has no friends among these 
feeble snobs. 
L. GORTON. 

Boston, Sept. 7, 1915. 

[In the interest of accuracy, it may be 
stated that the above item, so kindly at- 
tributed to MUSICAL AMERICA by the Bos- 
ton Record of Sept. 9, never appeared in 
this paper.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





The Propaganda Defined 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find renewal of my 
subscription for my dear old friend and 
companion, MUSICAL AMERICA. 

I read with much interest the propa- 
ganda you have undertaken for the cul- 
tivation and elevation of American-born 
artists and composers. 

Wishing you all the success you de- 
serve, I am Very cordially, 

FRANCIS RICHTER, 
Blind Pianist and Composer. 

Portland, Ore., Aug. 31, 1915. 

[Neither MusIcaAL AMERICA nor its edi- 
tor has ever made any propaganda for 
American-born artists and composers. 
The propaganda is for a better appre- 
ciation of American artists, composers, 
musicians and teachers, using the term 
“American” in the broadest sense, to in- 
clude all those who are in this country, 
who have severed their relations with the 
Old World, are in sympathy with our in- 
stitutions, and are here to earn their 
bread, whether they are native born or 
not, citizens or not.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 





“Alfred Capello!” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

This is a true story which might in- 
terest our dear “Point and Counter- 
point.” 

I noticed once, in a street car—not in 
America—two ladies who were exchang- 
ing opinions on a program which they 
must have just heard, for they were still 
looking at it. 

Said one to the other: 

“What a wonderful composer this ‘Al- 
fred Capello’ must have been. Have you 
ever noticed how many beautiful 
‘choruses’ he has written?” 

Excuse me, and believe me 

Very truly yours, 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 
Edgemere, L. I., Sept. 5, 1915. 


Santley Great as Oratorio Baritone 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The summer is drawing to a close and 
in a week or two we musicians shall have 
no leisure for the airing of our prefer- 
ences in the matter of baritones. Never- 
theless, Mr. Humphries’ letter in this 
week’s MUSICAL AMERICA tempts me to 
add a few lines to what I have already 
written on the subject. 

Mr. Humphries holds that Sims Reeves 
and Charles Santley were, respectively, 
the greatest of all tenors and baritones. 
Mr. Humphries’ conviction confirms my 
assertion that no singers are ever so en- 
joyable as those we heard when our ears 
were young and easily resilient to lovely 
tone, for both Reeves and Santley must 
have passed their prime fully a genera- 
tion ago. As neither of these artists 
achieved celebrity on the Continent of 
Europe, I am led to believe that Mr. 
Humphries spent his youth in England, 
and this brings me, naturally, to another 
point which is worth noting. 

In matters of art each nation possesses 
its own national standards of excellence 
—in singing, as well as in other forms 
of art. The Italians, Germans, French 
and English, all differ widely from each 
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other in their respective ideals of vocal 
tone. England has never produced an 
opera singer of international repute, for 
opera has always been an exotic, sup- 
ported and enjoyed by the élite only. But 
England is the home of oratorio: “The 
Messiah,” “The Creation,” “Elijah” and 
“The Redemption” were all written for 
the English public. Very naturally, Eng- 
lish singers are at their best in oratorio 
and it may well be that Santley has never 
been surpassed in the role of Elijah, but 
I doubt if anybody but one of English 
birth would call him the greatest of all 
baritones. 

The American public, still-in its mu- 
sical youth, has always shown itself hos- 
pitable to all that iS good in the vocal 
art of all nations. If it has shown a pref- 
erence, it is for the art of singing as 
practised in Italy, which for three cen- 
turies was the home of bel canto. To 
Italy the world owes most of what is good 
in vocal art, and among singers still be- 
fore the public many of the very best 
are Italian. Judging from the Victor 
records, I am certain that we Americans 
should admire the baritone Battistini as 
much as those that have been privileged 
to hear the man himself. His record of 
“Eri Tu” exhibits a mellowness of voice 
and a perfection of lyric art that are alto- 
gether extraordinary. We are fortunate 
in having heard in recent years those de- 
lightful artists Sammarco and Ancona, 
both of them most accomplished singers. 
To such as these will be due the perpetua- 
tion of the invaluable art of bel canto. 
Great range and great volume of tone 
serve their purpose in splitting the ears 
of the groundlings, but they do nothing 
to preserve the best artistic standards. 
The future of bel canto will depend upon 
those intelligent artists, who, like Maurel, 
Renaud and Battistini, shall sing with 
their brains as well as their larynxes. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS ROGERS. 
New York, Sept. 12, 1915. 


“Still Misguided” America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your discussion on baritones has in- 
terested me very much. It is of interest 
that one of your most intelligent corre- 
spondents on this subject has a splendid 
voice himself, i. e., Lieut. Percy Rich- 
ards. It is a pity, however, that the 
manager of the theater, where I heard 
him recently, advertised him as a bari- 
tone. He is not, in fact, even a bass- 
baritone, as he is sometimes called. He 
is one of those rarities in these days—a 
real true basso. I enjoyed hearing him 
sing Sparafucile in “Rigoletto” this 
spring in New York City and the low F, 
that bugbear of all Italian bassos, he 
sang with full voice and held for almost 
a minute as if it were his middle register. 
It is the color of his voice that is “bari- 
tonal” and not the register, which is 
exceptionally low. 

His admiration of Carlo Galeffi is not 
strange, as he has himself a very power- 
ful dramatic voice. I heard him sing 
the “Grenadiers” of Schumann in some 
club last winter and his voice was un 
vero cannone, as the Italians express it. 
In general power of voice seems to be 
much less appreciated in the United 
States than sweetness of voice. Strong, 
manly singing is more sought after in 
northern European’ countries, where 
men’s choruses flourish. But Mr. Rich- 
ards has what Signor Galeffi has not, the 
ability to sing pianissimo, which in such 
a big voice shows infinite care and pa- 
tience in training. It must be for this 
reason that he has been forced to yield 
to the public demand in vaudeville the- 
aters to sing such sugar and milk songs 
as Herbert’s “Gypsy Love Song.” 

I would like to suggest to managers 
who engage operatic singers for the edu- 
cation of the public to get away from 
these sickish songs so suggestive of ice- 
cream soda water, so popular in musical- 
ly still misguided America. 

Very truly yours, 
MARJORIE BRUYN. 
Larchmont, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1915. 





Objects to Ernest Schelling’s Method to 
Secure Publicity 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In such an estimable and fair publica- 
tion as MusIcAL AMERICA I am much 
surprised to find in your issue of Sept. 4 
an article such as appeared on page 3. 

After years of observation, I have no- 





ticed that the most interesting article 
of the paper generally appeared on this 
page. How is it, then, that such insipid 
news as Ernest Schelling’s “method of 
publicity” achieves the distinction of the 
best position in your paper? 

Without doubt Ernest Schelling is a 
splendid, sincere artist, but his repre- 
sentative’s personal opinion of the “sen- 
sational, yet dignified” way of setting 
about posters in public places is of as 
little interest to an intelligent reader 
as is the fact that silhouette-vignette cuts 
and mats” are being scattered about. 

It seems that things would have been 
more in keeping if the abbreviation 
“adv.” had appeared after this very evi- 
dent fruit of a press agent’s pen. 

Very truly yours, 
L. BATTENHAUSEN. 

New York, Sept. 8, 1915. 


A Million for Musicians? Would En- 
dow National Conservatory 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In answer to the request of Caroline 
L. Howard in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for suggestions as to how best 
a million dollars could be spent for 
the benefit of musicians in this country 
I would say, why not an_ endowed 
National Conservatory of Music for 
the musical education of those desiring 
the same; the institution to be na- 
tional in character and support; to be 
run upon an educational instead of a 
commercial basis; the rates of tuition 
merely a matter of matriculation fee; a 
corps of educators the greatest in their 
respective lines; the general welfare of 
the institution to be looked after by a 
competent board of directors; the meth- 
ods of study to be strictly on the con- 
ceptive and creative plan. 

A million dollars would go a long way 
toward furnishing the needs of just such 
an institution and I believe the time is at 
hand for the starting of a center of learn- 
ing of this character. When an institu- 
tion of this kind has been established 
then, it seems to me, we can insist on 
standardization, but until then it can only 
be a matter of theory and not of actual 
practice. I would like to hear from 
others on the feasibility of such a plan. 

Very sincerely, 
REI CHRISTOPHER. 

Warren, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1915. 


Desires an Index 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I so much enjoy and depend upon 
MusIcAL AMERICA that I am glad to tell 
you how much I appreciate it. In my 
judgment, it is far and away the best 
musical publication in the country—to 
the musician both a delightful companion 
and a wise instructor. 

There is just one thing that I should 
like to see added to make it perfect- 
that is, an index. When we want to find 
anything at the library, we must hunt 
perhaps half a day, to find one article, 
and that means so much time that the 
hunting cannot be indulged in. And it 
would be so useful to club women and 
music students of all kinds, for the bio- 
graphical and critical notices of present- 
day people that cannot always be found 
in books. I admit that a hunt means 
the discovery of many useful and inter- 
esting side lights, but an index would 
Save a great amount of time, and I 
should think would accommodate many 
of your readers. 

Respectfully and gratefully yours, 

MARY FRANCES AYERS. 

Minneapolis Public Library, 

Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 3, 1915. 


Not Born in Brooklyn 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Will you please correct the statement 
that I come from Brooklyn? With all 
respect to that beautiful city, I was 
born in Gramercy Square, New York 
City. 
Very truly yours, 
ELEONORA DE CISNEROS. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1915. 


Enjoys It 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find money order for a sub- 
scription to your paper. I enjoy it very 
much. 

Yours, 
S. PIZZATTI. 

New York, Aug. 18, 1915. 
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The first week of auditions held by 
Milton Aborn, for his classes of operatic 
training, has resulted in twenty-seven 


hearings, of which nine applicants have 
been accepted for the regular classes, 
scholarships 


while three have been 
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awarded and four others are being con- 
sidered. One hundred and seventy-three 
requests for prospectuses have been re- 
ceived and seventeen applicants from out 
of town are due for auditions this week. 

The first public performance is sched- 
uled to take place on Thanksgiving 
matinée and evening, Nov. 25, when it is 
the intention to produce entire acts of 
“Aida” and “Madama Butterfly” in Ital- 
ian, “Louise” in French, and “Lohen- 
grin” in German, with scenes from other 


operas as well. 
x oe x 


Laura E. Morrill, the New York vocal 
teacher, began her teaching on Sept. 14 
at the Hotel Majestic. Her new studio 
is not yet finished, and until its comple- 
tion she will teach in the small ballroom 
of the hotel. Mrs. Morrill has pupils 
from far-away places, such as Belgium 
and Alsace and Lorraine. She also has 
studying with her a grand opera singer 
from Berlin. She is trying voices by 
appointment. 

This teacher’s summer was interest- 
ing, as she had pupils who came from 
long distances for criticism and lessons. 
One of her pupils is Ethel Frank, who 
sang with the Boston Opera and was 
highly praised by Conductor Caplet. 
Miss Frank will soon be in New York 
for a couple of lessons daily. She has 
been doing concert work in Boston and 
vicinity. Another pupil, Bertna Kinzel, 
is back in New York after a rest at her 
home in Missouri. She has resumed her 
work as church soloist. Lillia Snelling 
has been singing at some of the most 
beautiful homes on the North Shore and 
has sung in two concerts at the Balsams, 
Dixville, N. H. 

* * * 

Of the recent activities of the studios 
of Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, Virginia Estille has been en- 
gaged as substitute at the Plymouth 
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Church, New York. Julia Beverley has 
been engaged at the Strand Theater, 
New York, and will sing the solo in the 
“Trilby” performances at the 44th Street 
Theater, New York. 

Mr. Klibansky’s summer term, which 
has been the busiest thus far, closes on 
Sept. 20 with the recital of Alive 
Bradley Haydon. During the season just 
passed Mr. Klibansky gave 30 pupils re- 
citals and concerts. 

* * * 

Sergei Kotlarsky, the young Russian 
violinist, disciple of Herwegh von Ende’s 
teaching at the von Ende School of Mu- 
sic, has been spending a portion of the 
summer in the Catskills, preparing for 
a busy concert season. 

a 

Max Jacobs, the violinist and leader of 
the Max Jacobs Quartet, has opened his 
studios for the season at No. 9 West Six- 





ty-eighth Street, New York. He will 
have a large class of pupils, professional 
and amateur, this winter. 


Y a @ 


Carl Binhak, the New York violinist 
and teacher, resumed instruction at his 
studios at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace, New 
York, on Sept. 15. He is giving instruc- 
tion in violin playing and ensemble. 

* * ao 


Edward E. Treumann, the New York 
teacher of piano, will resume teaching at 
his studios in the Rio Vista, 21 Fort 
Washington Avenue, on Monday, Sept. 
13. Mr. Treumann has been teaching in 
New York City for twenty-two years 
and his work has been commended by 
Josef Hofmann and Emil Sauer. Mr. 
Treumann spent his vacation in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. A large class awaits 
his instruction. 
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Maestro Pietro FLORIDIA 


The Noted Italian Singing Instructor and 
Composer has renewed his contract with the 
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and has already begun his teaching at 
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THREE TOURS ARRANGED 
FOR MISS MARCUSSON 


Popular Soprano to Sing Almost One 
Hundred Concerts This Season in 
West and South 


HICAGO, Sept. 12.—Grace Brune 
Marcusson, the well known soprano, 

has already booked nearly a hundred re- 
citals and concerts for three tours, rang- 








Grace Brune Marcusson, 
Her Rose Garden 


ing through the Pacific Coast, the South 


Soprano, in 


and through the State of Ohio. A strik- 
ing characteristic of Miss Marcusson’s 
personality is her vivacity and business- 
like energy. She has made arrangements 
for more than forty joint recitals with 
Worthe Faulkner, a young Chicago tenor. 
Many of these will be presented before 
women’s Chautauquas and before the 


Elks’ lodges, and there are also a num- 
ber of oratorio engagements listed among 
her different tours. 

Some time ago she dared not trust 
herself to sing her programs from mem- 
ory and a well known conductor told 
her it was nonsense when she declared 


e 


OPERATIC 


SEASON BEGINS OCTOBER 4th, 1915 


that she could not memorize. Since then 
she has committed to memory more than 
1,000 songs and any number of arias 
from oratorios and operas. 

While her diction in most of the mock 
ern languages is excellent, she favors 
English and American songs and is par- 
ticularly fond of Mrs. Mason’s “Awaken- 
ing,” Edwin Schneider’s songs, Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Bird Songs” and the works of 
Cyril Scott. 

Miss Marcusson is a great believer in 
the advancement and progress of the 
West of this country and she declares 
that she “would like to go West and take 
up a claim.” 

Her concerts and recitals will begin 
at Newark, Ohio, this season early in 
October and then will follow her tours 
in November in the Middle West, De- 
cember in the West and the Pacific Coast 
and February in the South. M. R. 





MR. HALL’S WORK AT CORNELL 


New York Vocal Teacher Gives Lec- 
tures—Conducts Summer Class 


John Walter Hall, the New York voca!) 
teacher, has returned to town, and has 
reopened his studios at Carnegie Hall. 
This year Mr. Hall transferred the sum- 
mer school which he usually conducted 
in New York, to Ithaca, N. Y., where 
he did this work in connection with his 
duties as head of the vocal department 
of Cornell University Summer School. 
Here Mr. Hall had pupils from all parts 
of the United States, and had practically 
every minute taken from 9 a. m. to 6 
p. m. every day. In fact, he averaged 
over seventy-five lessons a week, besides 
his regular class lessons and his lectures. 

With him at Ithaca Mr. Hall had some 
of his regular artist-pupils, among them 
Florence Jarvis, who gave a short pro- 
gram of songs, including the “Suicidio” 
aria from “La Gioconda,” “Les Filles de 
Cadix”’ of Delibes and other French and 
English songs at one of Mr. Hall’s pub- 
lic lectures before the entire summer 
school. This illustrated his methods, and 
the singer scored an instantaneous suc- 
cess. Also Mrs. Anna Murray Hahn, 
contralto soloist of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
the soloist at the final concert of the 
summer school given in Bailey Hall, be- 
fore an audience of over 2000 persons. 
She sang the solo part in Vincent 
D’Indy’s cantata “Mary Magdalene” and 
earned tremendcus applause with her 
lovely voice and finished style. Mr. Hall’s 
New York classes resumed work Sept. 15. 
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ALDRICH SUMMER HOME | 
A MUSICAL “WALHALLA” 














Perley Dunn Aldrich and a Musical Coterie at His Summer-Home, Hague on 
Lake George, N. Y. 


USIC has held sway this summer 


at “Walhalla,” 


the country home of Perley 


Dunn Aldrich, the Philadelphia vocal teacher, at Hague on Lake George, 


mM. <. mer. 


delphia; Mr. 


Aldrich and Sherman Cooke; Mrs. Saul, 


Aldrich has been teaching some of his pupils, and he and Mrs. Aldrich 
have been entertaining a number of musical guests. 
ing from left to right, are the following: 


In the above snapshot, read- 
Mrs. Aldrich, Margaret Cooper, Phila- 
Germantown, Pa.; Louis 


Bangert, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude; Mrs. Cooke; 


Mrs. C. E. Holland, Danville, Va.; Mrs 


Louis Bangert, Buffalo. 





Connecticut Sangerbund Holds Annual 
Convention 


New BRITAIN, CONN., Sept. 12.—The 
annual convention of the Connecticut 
State Singerbund was held in the home 
of the New Britain Quartet Club on Sept. 
6, and was attended by about 100 dele- 
gates from Hartford, Bridgeport, Meri- 
den, Waterbury, Thomaston and other 


cities about the State. The most im- 
portant business before the convention 
was action on a number of amendments 
to the constitution. 


Bernard Kennedy, a choir boy of St. 
Ignatius Loyola Church, New York, 
whose singing John McCormack is said 
to have praised, was killed by a motor 
truck last week in New York. 








MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 


will direct the concert tour 


of 


LUCILE 


LAWRENCE 


Dramatic Soprano 


lately returned from. brillie unt 


Austria and Italy. 

First American to sing ‘‘The 
Girl of the Golden West”’ in 
Europe. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave. 


Evelyn Hopper, Omaha, Neb., 
Western Representative 














LUCY GATES 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
of The Royal Opera of Berlin and Cassel 


who returned to this country last September, and made her first appearance with the famous 


of New York, 


Rubinstein Club, 
equalled in New York before. 
York City alone. 


Exclusive Management of 


sang for 
Twenty 
Send for press notices. 





dates were 


them three times during the season, 
filled between December and May in New 
Miss Gates is under the 
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a record never 


New York 
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Monthly recitals are being planned by 
_ Harry L. Link, piano instructor of York, 
Pa. 


* * o* 


Alfred Calzin, the pianist, has been 
added to the faculty of the Walter Spry 
School of Music in Chicago. 

* * * 

Odessa D. Sterling, the pianist, re- 
cently gave a program in a forceful and 
finished style at his Seattle studio. 

* * * 


Cameron Bell recently gave a song re: 
cital in Yaukum, Tex. Mr. Bell was as- 
sisted by his pupil, Zula Lee House. 

* * ok 


Katherine Ricker, the Boston contralto, 
has returned to her home in that city 
after a summer spent in Missoula, Mont. 

of aK * 

Father William J. Finn, the founder 
of the Paulist Choristers, will return to 
Chicago this fall and resume his work as 
director of the chorus. 

* * * 

Harrison M. Wild will again direct 
the Mendelssohn Club Chorus of Chicago 
the coming year. Emilio de Gogorza will 
be the first soloist with the club. 

> * * 

Grace Demarest gave a musicale on 
Aug. 25 at Sound Beach, Conn., in which 
the soloists were Frederick Limpert, 
baritone, aad Jessie de Vore, violinist. 

x * x 

For the benefit of the war relief fund 
a “Lohengrin” recital was given recently 
in the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, Me., 
by Frances Nevin and John Hermann 
Louder. 

*x* * * 

Frederick Weld, the well known bari- 
tone, has accepted the position of head of 
the vocal department in the Connecticut 
College for Women, which opens this fall 
at New London. 

* * * 

Rossetter G. Cole, the Chicago com- 
poser and theorist, has returned to that 
city from his teaching at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, having completed his 
eighth summer there. 

. * * 

A recital for piano and vio!in was given 
by Carolyn Elinor Haines, pianist, and 
Gail Watson, violinist, on Thursday eve- 
ning, Sept. 9, at the Epworth M. E. 
Church, Marion, Ohio. 

* * x 

Theodore Schroeder, the basso cantante 
of Boston, has removed his vocal studio 
from Huntington Chambers in that city 
to new quarters in the Gainsboro Build- 
ing at 295 Huntington Avenue. 

* * * 

Mrs. Bertha Cheney Ward has been 
engaged as teacher of expression and 
dramatic art at the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Conservatory of Music and will conduct 
classes in the study of the modern drama. 

. + @ 

George Copeland, the Boston pianist, 
will be heard twice the coming season in 
New York City, his recitals there in 
ALolian Hall having been set for the 
Wednesday. afternoons, Nov. 24 and 
Dec. 8. 

* * ok 

Robert Cary Stearns, who is spending 
the summer at Stony Man’s Camp, Va., 
has had several of his compositions per- 
formed by the quintet which played there 
all summer under the direction of Malton 
Boyce. 

‘. * * 

J. Frank Frysinger, former organist 
and chorister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, York, Pa., has returned to his 
home at Lincoln, Neb., after spending the 
summer months with relatives and 
friends in York. 

* * ok 

Van Vechten Rogers gave a harp re- 
cital Thursday evening in the parlors of 
the Orient Hotel, Round Lake, N. Y., 
assisted by five of his pupils. The pro- 
gram opened with “March of the Marion- 
ettes,” by Mr. Rogers. 


Jane McArthur, soprano, of Chicago, 
one of Edouardo Sacerdote’s artist- 
pupils, has been singing with Joseph 
Santley as prima donna in “All Over 
Town” and will sing next November in 
New York. 


* x * 


Grace Warner, the Boston pianist, has 
spent a busy summer of teaching in the 
fashionable shore colony north of Boston, 
and has now gone to the White Moun- 
tains on a motor trip for a short respite 
before resuming her season at her Brook- 
line studio. 

+ *K *K 

Augusta Hill of Washington, D. C., 
has been engaged as contralto for the 
musical comedy, “When Dreams Come 
True,” which will tour to the Pacific 
Coast during the coming season. Miss 
Hill was a member of the double quartet 
of the Church of the Covenant. 


* * * 


Mrs. Louis Potter, Jr., was heard re- 
cently as soprano soloist at the services 
of the Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the absence of Mabel Rob- 
erts, who is in California. Music at the 
services has been resumed by the director 
and organist, Louis A. Potter, Jr. 


Oscar J. Fox, of San Antonio, Tex., 
who spent the summer in New York, has 
returned from Corpus Christi, where he 
went to accompany Mme. Gadski in the 
concert she gave before the Chautauqua 
there. Mr. Fox received much prais: 
from Mme. Gadski and the local press. 

K * Kk 


Camilla J. Stieg of York, Pa., in- 
structor in vocal music and contralto 
so‘oist of the choir at Beth Israel Re- 
formed Synagogue, who suffered a re- 
lapse after having recovered from a sev- 
eral month’s sickness, has improved to 
such an extent that she is able to be out 
again. 

Bs ok * 

Stanislaus Simkus, pianist, of Vilna, 
Lithuania, appeared at a benefit recital 
recently in Memorlal Hall, Worcester. 
The proceeds of the concert were sent 
to New York to be included in the fund 
for aiding war sufferers in Poland and 


Lithuania. He was assisted by St. Casi- 
mir’s Church Choir. 
* * Ox 


Whitney Tew, an English basso, has 
chosen Chicago as his headquarters for 
the coming season. He is a pupil of 
Shakespeare, Henschel, Trabadello, Ran- 
degger and others, and has appeared in 
concerts, oratorio, recitals and grand 
opera in England, France, Germany, 
South America and the United States. 

cK * ok 

James W. Hill gave an organ recital 
at the First Universalist Church of Hav- 
erhill, Mass., on Monday afternoon, Sept. 
13. On his program, besides numbers 
from Bach, Chopin, Wagner and Dorey, 
he gave the first performance from 
manuscript of a Romantic Suite in A 
composed by Alfred Brinkler for Mr. 
Hill. 

* * * 

William R. Stonesifer of Potsdam, N. 
Y., has been made the organist of the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Stonesifer is a 
graduate of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music, Potsdam, N. Y. For the past 
three years he has been the organist of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Potsdam. 

* * x 

The director of the Ganapol School of 
Musical Art, Detroit, announces the en- 
gagement of William Fishwick of Lon- 
don for piano, organ and _ theoretical 
branches. Mr. Fishwick holds diplomas 
from the Royal Academy and Royal Col- 
lege of Music and also holds the diploma 
of Associate of the Royal College of 
Organists 


Ernest L. Briggs of Chicago has an- 
nounced that Grace Hamilton Morrey, 
the Ohio pianist, who last year appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony and other 
‘orchestras, will make a second tour un- 
der his management. Miss Morrey has 
been re-engaged at Burlington, Iowa, and 
at various Ohio cities where she played 
last season. 

e 7a 

Malvina Ehrlich, concert pianist, has 
opened studios in Albany and Troy and 
will devote the greater part of her time 
to teaching. She is a pupil of Josef 
Lhévinne, and has been heard in concert 
in both Albany and Troy. Elizabeth 
Krueger, the Albany concert singer, will 
be married to H. Warren Doernback, of 
Germantown, Pa., in October. 

Alice Bates Rice, teacher of singing at 
the Lang Studios, Boston, who had the 
misfortune to fall and break her wrist 
while on a mountain climbing expedition 
earlier in the summer, has so far recov- 
ered from the injuries that the afflicted 
member has been released from splint 
and bandage, and Mrs. Rice will be able 
to resume her studio duties in a short 
time. 

* * * 

At a concert in Volunteer’ Park, 
Seattle, Wash., Wagner’s Band, assisted 
by Mlle. Christina LaBarraque, soprano, 
presented one of the finest programs 
heard during the summer. Wagner’s 
Band was organized twenty-six years ago 
when Seattle was little more than a vil- 
lage. Mr. Wagner has always been the 
conductor. The membership now num- 
bers forty musicians. 

x * * 

J. Austin Springer’s new national 
song, “Liberty, America Forever,” has 
been arranged for band and was first 
played at a recent municipal concert in 
Washington Park, Albany. The new 
march has also been arranged in piano 
solo form. Bernard Vandenberg, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the Memorial 
Baptist Church, has opened a studio for 
piano and voice in Albany. 

* ok *k 

The Washington Oratorio Society 
promises to be a significant feature in 
music life at the national capital under 
the direction of Sydney Loyd Wrightson. 
The first work to be rehearsed is “The 
Daughter of Jairus,’ Stainer. H. H. 
Freeman, organist and director of St. 
John’s Church, is president of the Wash- 
ington Oratorio Society and will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wrightson as director. 

. 2 @ 

In the lawn féte at the home of Mrs. 
Eliza Ferry Leary, Seattle, Wash., for 
the benefit of the Seattle Day Nursery, 
the artists giving the excellent musical 
program were Mary Louise Rochester, 
soprano; Mrs. J. N. Ivey, contralto; 
Maude White, soprano; Myrna Neonetta 
Jack, violinist. Mollie Kittinger, Edna 
McDonogh, Mrs. Frederick Bentley and 
Grace Jack-Ketcham, accompanists. 

* * x 

Commonwealth Brass Band of Worces- 
ter, Mass., gave its first concert of the 
season recently in Reform Hall. Archie 
Gunn directed. Eleanor Elliott, soprano, 
and Dr. A. J. Harpin, bass, with Joseph 
D. Brodeur as pianist and accompanist, 
were artists at the Sunday night con- 
cert of the Tatassit Canoe Club, Worces- 
ter, recently. Assisting were Hazel 
Dann, violinist; Blanche Dann, pianist, 
and Ruth Hurlburt, ’cellist. 

* * * 


Gilbert Schramm, teacher of voice, has 
returned to San Antonio, Tex., from an 
extended trip to the Pacific Coast, where 
he has been attending various music fes- 
tivities at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. He renewed his acquaintance with 
many Cincinnati musicians now residing 
at San Diego while he was attending the 
fair there. He sang in one of the San 
Diego churches and also at a reception 
by the ladies of Southern California. 

' * x 

Dr. William Stansfield, organist and 
choirmaster of the First Congregationa!- 
ist Church, Washington, D. C., is plan- 
ning for special musical evenings and 
concerts during the G. A. R. encampment 
the latter part of this month. On this 
occasion special attention will be given 
to patriotic works appropriate to the 
occasion. The soloists will be Mrs. B. H. 
Smart, soprano; Marion Larner, con- 
tralto, and J. Walter Humphreys, basso. 

ok OK OK 


J. Edgar Sprenkle, a member of the 
York Symphony Orchestra, has opened a 
violin studio in that city. Floy Gene- 
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vieve Good of York, Pa., has gone to 
Elizabethtown, Lancaster county, where 
she has accepted a position as teacher of 
piano in the music department at the col- 
lege at that place. Roman S. Shuman, a 
former student in the department of 
music at the University at Lincoln, Neb., 
under J. Frank Frysinger, has opened a 
studio in York. Mr. Shuman will give 
instructions on the piano and violin. 
* * * 


A musicale will be given at the beau- 
tiful country home of Mrs. Samuel Un- 
termyer, Graystone on the Hudson, Oct. 
9, for the benefit of the American Suf- 
frage Party. The artists engaged are 
Carl Friedberg, pianist; Herman Weil, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Caroline Ortman, soprano, and 
Wassily Besekirsky, Russian violinist. 
There will be addresses by prominent 
speakers. The musical part of the pro- 
gram has been arranged by Annie Fried- 
berg. 

* ” * 

Hattie Gooding announces that she has 
just completed negotiations for the ap- 
pearance in St. Louis of Clarence White- 
hill, the eminent basso, for a short recita| 
of an hour on the occasion of the annua! 
banquet of the American Meat Packer’s 
Association Convention which will be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel on the eve 
ning of Oct. 12. The association will also 
ad,ourn to the Sunset Hill Country Club 
for a buffet luncheon on the 13th and wil! 
be entertained there by the Symphony 
Orchestra of about thirty members 
under the direction of Walter G. Haen 
schen. 

* * ok 

J. Bert Curley, organist and choir 
master of St. John’s Church, will con 
duct a music festival at the state armory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., on Sept. 29, and at 
the Troy armory, Sept. 30. The offering 
will be Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form 
and the chorus of 325 voices will be as- 
sisted by a symphony orchestra of fifty 
two members. The orchestra will be 
heard in several numbers. Mr. Curley 
has secured as soloists Anna Case, Pau! 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Thomas 
Chalmers of the new Boston Opera Com 
pany, and Rose Bryant, contralto. 

ok * *k 

Pupils of Herbert William Reed re 
cently gave recitals in Bryan, Tex. The 
first was presented by the junior pupils 
in which Onah Astin, Juliette Castles, 
Dorothy Ettle, Bess Hines, Selma Levy, 
Louise Ratliff, Nannie Shel Waldrop, 
Margery Wagner and Elizabeth Wilson 
participated. The next was a joint re 
cital by Anne Belle Batte, pianist, and 
Florine Batte, soprano. The final event 
was the presentation of the Adelphi 
Male Quartet, composed of L. A. Spell, 
H, W. Reed, M. A. Miller and L. S 
Whitaker; the Harmony Quartet, com 
posed of Mrs. Roy Dansforth, Evely: 
Sanders, H. W. Reed and L. S. Whitaker, 
and Mrs. J. C. Welch, Elizabeth Wilson, 
Ferne Dansby, Florence Batte, Luci: 
Christian, Anna Belle Batte, Mary Oliv 
Roberts, Bernice Harris, Bess Hines and 
Mary Shelburne. Frances Mike acted as 
accompanist. 
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Expositions 


San Diego Sun, April 
29, 1915: ‘His pro- 
gram offered variety 
and his playing is like 
himself, full of vigor. 
His work is clean cut, 
which is saying a 
good dea) for an or- 
ganist. His registra- 





tions are remarkable, 


and show to wonderfully good effect what a master 


hand and mind can produce from such an instrument 
Address: 131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15. 

Althouse, Paul.—Evanston, Ill., Oct. 19. 

Amato, Pasquale.—bBridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
6; Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 7; Des Moines, Iowa, 
Oct, 15; Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 19; Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 22; Cincinnati, Oct. 23; Cleveland, 
Oct. 24; Pittsburgh, Oct. 26: Columbus, Oct. 
29; Chicago, Oct. 31; Waterbury, Conn., 
Nov. 4. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Littleton, Mass., 
Oct. 12; Danvers, Mass., Nov. 2; Attleboro, 
Mass., Novy. 10. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys'’ 
High School), Nov. 21, 28 and Dee. 5, 12. 


Bispham, David.—Baltimore, Md. (week of 


Sept. 20); Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 7; Oswego, 
N. Y., Oct. 8; Newark, N. J., Oct. 11 and 13; 
New York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 14: 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 15 and 16; New 
York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 17: Kane, 
Pa., Oct. 18; Warren, Pa., Oct. 19; Scranton, 
Pa., Oct. 20; New York City (Harris The- 
ater), Oct. 21 and 22; Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 
23; New York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 24, 
25 and 26; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27: Hart- 
ford, Conn., Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Oct. 29 
and 30. 

Connell, Horatio. — St. Louis, Nov. 16: 
Princeton University, Dec. 3: Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.. Dec. 9; Yale University, Dec. 13: Har- 
vard University, Dec. 16. 

Copeland, George.—Boston, Nov. 9: New 
York (A£olian Hall), Nov. 24 and Dec. 8. 

Farrar, Geraldine.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 5: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 8: Detroit. Mich., 
Oct. 11; Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 13: Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oct. 15; Pittsburgh, Pa.. Oct. 19; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21: Chicago, Ill., Oct 
24; Buffalo, N. Y., Oct, 26; Rochester, N. er 
Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Oct. 30: Worcester. 
Mass., Nov. 2; Albany, N. Y., Nov. 4: Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 6: Washington, D. C., Nov. 
9; Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11: Boston, Mass., 
Nov, 14; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 16: Milwaukee. 
Wis.; Nov. 19; Omaha, Neb., Nov. 23; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Nov. 25. 

Flint, Willard.—Chicago, Dec. iv, 37. 

Frisch, Mme. Povia.—New York, Nov. 10: 





STILLMAN PUPIL 
WINS SUCCESS 
THE LAKE PLACID NEWS, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1915 


BOY PIANIST OF EIGHTEEN 


Makes Sensational Hit at Stevens 
House and Lake Placid Club 

Last Sunday afternoon, August 22, 
Frank Sheridan astonished the guests 
of Stevens hotel with his interpreta- 
tious of modern and romantic music. 
Wednesday afternoon, August 25, he 
repeated the same program for the | 
guests of the Lake Placid club, and | 
caused the president of the club, Dr. 
Dewey, to make the following remarks 
after the recital: 

Dr. Dewey said: “I wish to thank 
Frank Sheridan and his teacher, Louis 
Stillman, for the pleasure we have had 
in listening to a most interesting pro- 
gram delightfully rendered this after- 
noon. We will recall in years to come 
|when Mr. Sheridan has become fam- 
ous, the very admirable impressions 
aroused by the emotions of a boy of 
eighteen who played like a master of 
fifty.” 

The following recitals were played 
by Mr. Sheridan: 

First part—Prelude and Fugue, 
Bach; Rondo, Beethoven; Carnival 
Mignon: 1, Prelude; 2, Serenade d’Ar- 
lequin; 3, Tristesse de Columbine; 4, 
Polichinelle (burlesque); 5, Pierrot 
reveur; 6, Caprice-Sganarelle, Schutt. | 

Second part—Arabesque, Debussy; 
Music Box, Laidow; Caprice, Dan- 
drieu-Godowsky, Sparks, Moszkow- 
sky; Nocturne C minor, Scherzo B flat 

inor, Chopin. ; 
erhird part_-Spinning Song, Wag- 
ner-Liszt; Caprice Espanol, Moszkow- 
| sky; Blue Danube, Schulz-Evler. 


STILLMAN STUDIOS 


114 West 72nd St., New York City 
and Steinway Hall. 











Buffalo, Nov. 16; Detroit, Nov. 19; Norwich 
Conn., Dec. 7; Boston, Dee. 15; New York, 
Jan, 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Troy, Jan. 20; Lowell, 
Jan. 25; Boston (Handel & Haydn Soc.), 
Feb. 27. 

Granville, Charies N.—Berlin, Md., Sept. 
11; Georgetown, Del., Sept. 13; Glenolden, 
Pa., Sept. 14; Medica, Fa., Sept. 15; Wood- 
bury, N. J., Sept. 16; Trenton, N. J., Sept. 17, 

Gunn, Katharine Platt.—Brooklyn, Nov. 27. 

Harrison, Charles.—Salamanca, Nov. _93 
Bradford, Nov.* 10; Hays, Kan., Nov. 30; 
Seaalia, Mo., Dec. 2: Wichita, Kan., Dec. a5 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 13; Corpus Christi, 
Feb. 15, 

Hartley, Laeta.—Providence, R. 1., Nov. 23; 
Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Worcester, Mass., 
Dec. 7; Hartiord, Conn., Dec. 13. 

Howard Kathleen.—St. Louis (Pageant), 
Nov. 16. 

Ivins, Ana.—Southern Tour, October; New- 
ark, N. J., Nov. 12; Washington, D. C., Dee. 7. 

-efferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. 
L., Cee. S. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Kansas, Mo., November 
tour; Pittsburgh, Dee. 10. 

Kerns, Grace.—Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New 
York City, Nov. 6; Des Mo.nes, lowa, Nov. 
15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
23; Wichita, Kan., Nov. 26; Topeka, Kan., 
Nov. 29; Emporia, Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, 
lowa, Dec. 3; Dubuque, lowa, Dee. 6; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dee. 7; Cieveland, Ohio, Dec. 9: 
New York City, Lec. 11; Foughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Dec. 12; New York City, Dec. 15; Dayton, 
Ohio, Dee, 17. 

Martin, Frederic.—San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 
2, 3; New York City (A8olian Hall), Oct. 28: 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 1; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
2: Philadelphia, Nov. 3; Wellesley, Mass., 
Nov. 4; Norwich, Conn., Nov. 5: New York 
City, Nov. 6; Selingsgrove, Pa., Nov. 8; 
Lexington, Va., Nov. 15: Harrisburg, Va., 
Nov. 16: Parkersburg, W. Va., Nov. 18; Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 23; Milwaukee, Wis.. May 8; 

Middieton, Arthur.—Worcester, Oct. 7. 

Miller, Christine,—Norwich, N. Y., Oct. 15; 
Washington, Oct. 29; Marshalltown, lowa, 
Nov. 3; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 4; Northfield, 
Minn., Nov. 5; Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 8: 
New York City, Nov. 23 (4£olian Hall): New 
York City (Columbia University), Nov. 24 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 25: New York City, 
Nov. 30. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 
18. 


Parsons, Henry.—Katonah, Sept. 19. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Jamestown, N. D., Nov. 
1; Minneapolis, Nov, 16; Chicago, Opera, Nov. 
24-March 1; Brockton, Mass., March 6: 
Springfield, March 12. 

Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec. 

Simmons, William.—Orange, N. J., Nov. 
Freehold, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Simonds, Raymond. — Providence, R. I... 
Oct. 6; Maynard, Mass., Oct. 12. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 
16; Springfield, Mass. (Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra), Nov. 21. 

Spencer, Elizabeth.—Canton, Ohio, Nov. 10 





The proof of success is 


_ RE-ENGAGEMENTS | 


This is the fourth season of the 


ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 


in America, and each succeeding sea 
son has seen an increase in the re 
turn engagements of this sterling | 
organization. 


Re-engagements include: 

Boston, Harv ird Mi sical Assoc lation (4th 
\ppearance). 

Quebec, Can., Ladies’ Music Club. 

Montreal, Can., Ladies’ Morning Musical 


Club. 
Lawrence, Kan., University of Kansas (3d 
\ppearance) | 
Vermilion, S. D., University of South Da- | 


kota (3d Appearance). 
Laurel, Miss Fahoma Club (3d \ppear 
ance), 


Wichita, Kan., Luc 


, 


Ades Concert ( ourse 


a 
Des Moines, Ia., The De Luxe Concert 
Course 
Iowa City, Ia., University of Iowa 


Oxford, Miss., University of Mississippi 

Oklahoma City, Institute of Mus‘cal Art 
(3d Appearance) 

Red Wing inn., Ladies’ Lutheran Semi 
nary (3d Appearance) 

Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma 

Fairmont, W Va., West Virginia Siate 


| 
| Normal 
Lawrenceville. N Bia Lawrenceville School. 
Baldwin, Kan., Baker University 


Yankton, S. D., 
pearance) 
Denton, Tex ~ oan Normal 


Also Public Appearance in New York, 
Chi iZzo ind Roston Dates t be announce | 
lata 


Yankton College (3d Ap 
! 


Exclusive Direction 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 














Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Oct. 3; Hartford, Conn., Oct. 4; Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., Oct. 15; New York (®olian Hall), 
Oct. 19; New York (4®olian Hall), Oct. 28; 
Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New York City, Nov. 
6: Des Moines, lowa, Noy. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov 
18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov, 23; Wichita, Kan., 
Nov. 6; Topeka, Kan., Nov. 29; Emporia, 
Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, Iowa, Dec. 3; Du- 
buque, Iowa, Dec, 6; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; New York City, Dec. 
11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 12; New York 
City, Dec. 15; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 17. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Worcester Festival, Oct. 
6; New Haven, Oct. 19; Chicago, Oct. 24; Al- 
bany, Nov. 6; Troy, Nov. 8; Pittsfield, Nov. 
10; Glens Falls, Nov. 12; Utiea, Nov. 13; 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, New York, 
Nov. 18; New York, Nov. 27; New York (Ora- 
torio Society), Dec. 8; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dee. 11; Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 16; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 31. 

Swain, Edwin.—Brooklyn, Sept. 23; New 
York (Astor), Oct. 22; Pittsburgh, Nov. 15: 
Jamaica, L. I1., Dec. 9; Muncie, Ind., Dec. 14. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—Chicago, Oct. 10; 
Chicago, Oct. 12; Rochester, Nov. 16; London, 
Nov. 18; St. Thomas, Nov. 19: New York 
(Oratorio Society), Dec. 28-30; Buffalo, April 
17. - 

Werrenrath, Reinald (with Geraldine Far- 
rar).—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 5; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 8; Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11: Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 13; Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15: Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 19; Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21; 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24; Buffalo, N. Y.. Oct. 26: 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 28: Boston, Mass., Oct. 
30; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2; Albany, N. Y.. 
Nov. 4; Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 6: Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 9; Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11: 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 14: Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
16; Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 19: Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 23; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—San_ Francisco 
(Exposition Festival), Sept. 29 and Oct. 2; 
Brockton, Mass., Novy. 8; Portland, Me., 
Dec. 16. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Emporium, Pa.. 
Oct. 19; Kane, Pa., Oct. 21: Bellaire, Ohio, 
Oct. 25. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Long Branch, N. J., 
Oct. 22; New York, Nov. 5: Brooklyn, Dee. 24 

Maine Music Festival.—Bangor, Oct. 8; 
2: Portland, Oct. 11, 12, 18: Soloists Mme. 
Melba, Emilie de Gogorza. Ethel Leginska, 
Jeanne W oolford., Horatio Rench, John 
Young. Donald Chalmers, George Reardon, 
Roberta Beatty Conductor, W. R. Chapman. 

Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—Choral 
Art Society, Brooklyn, Dec. 20 


av. 


Witzel Trio.—San Francisco, Cal.. Sept. 21, 


Dr. Harold W. Thompson, the new 
organist and choirmaster of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., has 
reorganized the quartet choir by the 
selection of Grace Klugman Swartz of 
Albany, soprano; Ezri A. Bertrand of 
Detroit, tenor; Mrs. Robert B. Reeves 
of Troy, contralto, and Clarence B. Ste- 
wart of Troy, Basso. 


MRS. KING-CLARK’S MARRIAGE 


Courtship Took Place While Singer Was 
Guest in San Francisco 


Further details have come from San 
Francisco concerning the jmarriage of 
Mrs. King-Clark, now Mrs. Isaac Up- 
ham, which was announced in a recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. The popular 
soprano had been visiting in San Fran- 
cisco for two months at the home of her 
friend, Mrs. John McNear, and during 
this period the courtship of Mrs. King- 
Clark by a prominent merchant, Isaac 
Upham, took place. Mr. Upham had kept 
his engagement a secret from his friends 
at the Bohemian Club, until after the 
ceremony. 

The ceremony took place at the McNear 
home, and just a few friends of Mr. 
Upham and the McNears were present. 
Rev. C. S. S. Dutton of the First Uni- 
tarian Church read the service. Mr. Up- 
ham is president of the Isaac Upham 
Company, and one of San Francisco’s 
most popular men-about-town. 











Frederick Patzschke 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—For 
more than a quarter of a century one 
of the most popular members of the 
United States Marine Band, Frederick 
’atzschke will be accorded full military 
honors by his confréres when he is buried 
in Arlington Cemetery to-morrow. 

Mr. Patzschke, who was an oboeist 
with the band, died of pneumonia Sun- 
day afternoon at the Naval Hospital. 
He would have been sixty-one years old 
Saturday. He came to this country from 
Oberman, in the province of Saxony, in 
1887, and shortly after his arrival he en- 
listed in the Marine Band, of which or- 
ganization he was a member at the time 
of his death. Mr. Patzschke is survived 
by a wife and two daughters. 
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° ° SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist-Composer {PAGE SoOURSE FOR 
“LISZT’S METHODS AND TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS” 
Mr. Lachmund teaches exclusively at the Lachmund Conservatory of Piano Playing, 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York City 

Formerly teacher and lecturer at Scharwenka Conservatory. Eight years with Moszkowski, Schar- 
Liszt (with Rosenthal, D’Albert, Reisenauer and 
“Liszt became strongly attached to this brilliant pupil and gave him what 
(The American History and Encyclopedia of Music, 
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INCORPORATE TEXAS 
FESTIVAL SOCIETY 


San Antonio Association Files 
Charter— Junior Symphony 
Campaign 
San ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 6.—Perhaps 
no better evidence of the standing and 
permanency of the San Antonio Musical 
Festival Association could be had than 
that of its incorporation, its charter hav- 
ing been filed with the Secretary of State 
on Aug. 16. Two of San Antonio’s best 
known business men—D. J. Woodward 
and J. H. Savage—together with Re 
Philip Cook, rector of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, are the incorporators. A 
series of concerts is being planned for 
the Mid-Winter Festival, with W. H. B. 
Barnes as director, which will be of more 

than ordinary interest. oe 

A Junior Symphony Association has 
been organized by Mrs. J. R. Spell, the 
purpose of which is to interest students 
in the work of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Previous to the programs of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, lectures upon and a 
musical analysis of the compositions to be 
rendered will be given by prominent mu- 
sicians. At the first meeting of the 
Junior Symphony Association, the _ in- 
struments used in the orchestra will be 
discussed. 

Mme. Allicia Petticlerc has been giv- 
ing much pleasure to the thousands who 
attend the Municipal Band Concerts by 
her rendition of songs during the pro- 
grams, with accompaniments by the 


band, with W. H. Smith as director. 
Cc. D. M. 





PREPARE FOR MAHLER WORK 





Enlarge Philadelphia Orchestra Stage— 
Willow Grove Season Ends 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 13.—Although the 
first performance in America of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony, by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, is not to take place until next 
March, active preparations already have 
been begun for this notable musical 
event. Workmen are engaged in con- 
structing a platform, with tiers of seats 
for the 1000 singers, and for the accom- 
modation of these seats, as well as the 
enlarged orchestra, it will be necessary 
to extend the stage of the Academy of 
Music out even beyond the present apron, 
and to make other alterations. This work 
already is in progress. The main part of 
the immense stage, back of the curtain 
line, will be given up to the choruses. 
Double stairways have been erected on 
either side of the platform, with an aisle 
six feet wide under the platform in the 
rear. In addition to this, coat racks for 
the performers have been constructed 
back of the stage. This work has occu- 
pied six weeks, and is said to have cost 
$3,000. 

One of the most notable musical sea- 
sons in the history of Willow Grove, 
Philadelphia’s popular amusement park, 
was closed last evening, when Sousa, with 
his band, concluded an engagement of 
four weeks. mm Bs. os 


American Girl in Successful Début with 
San Carlo Opera 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 14.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company’s production 
of “Faust,” on Sept. 11, at the Shubert 
Theater, was marked by the début of 
an American soprano, Agnes Scott Lon- 
gan. Miss Longan scored a success as 








RISING GENERATION OF MUSIC LOVERS 
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ITH “Young America” as a recent 
dramatic exposition of child life 
in this country, one may well paraphrase 
the title and evolve “Young Musical 
America” as a caption for the above col- 
lection of snapshots representing musi- 
cians and their children. In two in- 
stances, indeed, the phrase is especially 
applicable, for they show the youngsters 
making an early acquaintance with the 
pages of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Pianists of two generations in the same 
family are shown in No. 1, in which Carl 
M. Roeder, the New York teacher of 
piano, is enlightening his daughter Doro- 
thy as to some perplexing musical prob- 
lem. Miss Dorothy, forsooth, is a tal- 
ented young pianist and, has appeared 
in several recitals. Reading MUSICAL 
AMERICA with a background of Cumber- 
land Mountains, Margaret Chapman, the 
soprano, and her nephew, “Dickie,” are 
seen in No. 2, at her Southern ancestral 
home, “Eagle Bend,” famous in story, 
near Knoxville, Tenn. 

“A Nature Study” was the title at- 
tached to Picture No. 3 by Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska, the American pian- 
ist, when she sent us this portrait intime 
of her son, Jan Wladyslaw, trying with 
baby fingers to pick out on the piano 
some music that he had heard his mother 
play. Master Jan is half American by 
reason of his mother’s birth. Candid is 
Lucy Marsh, the soprano, in her descrip- 












tion of No. 4, concerning which she says, 
“This is the ‘boss’ with his mother.” The 
photograph was taken at the singer’s 
country home in Rhode Island. 

While mountain climbing in the Adi- 
rondacks, Edward E. Treumann, the New 
York pianist and teacher, lent a support- 
ing arm to his son, Emanuel Milton, as 
revealed in No. 5. Another young devo- 
tee of MUSICAL AMERICA is Jean Sanford 
saker, who is found with her mother, 
Alice Sanford Baker, the contralto, on a 
Staten Island beach in No. 6. 





Marguerite, revealing a voice of excep- 
tionally fine quality. The Mephistopheles 
Pietro De Biasi, also earned the ap- 
plause showered upon him. The other 
members of the cast were also in good 
fettle. The company concluded its en- 
gagement here the same evening with 
a performance of “Rigoletto.” 
E. C. 


Foerster’s Suite No. 2 on Leps Pitts- 
burgh Program 


At the concert given by Wassili Leps 
and his Orchestra at the Pittsburgh Ex- 
position on Tuesday evening, Sept. 7, 
Adolph M. Foerster, the well known corn- 
poser of that city, was represented by 
his Second Suite for Orchestra, which had 
its first performance on this occasion. 
The suite consists of four movements, 
Prelude, Reverie, Scherzo and “Festivity,” 
and is in every way an admirable work 
It was well played and much applauded. 


“GLOBE” SERIES CLOSED 





Wild Enthusiasm for Final Concert of 
Russian Symphony 


For the ninth concert of the New York 
Globe at Madison Square Garden on 
Sept. 9, the soloists were Gilderoy Scott, 
an English contralto, and Alfred Meger- 
lin, the Belgian violinist. Miss Scott 
made a good impression in an aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” adding 
a well sung “Annie Laurie,” to harp ac- 
companiment. Mr. Megerlin revealed 
good tone and technique in two move- 
ments from the Bruch Scotch Fantasie 
and he, too, granted an encore. Of the 
offerings of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Modest Altschuler, a 
favorite was the Svendsen Norwegian 
Carnival. 

For the tenth and last concert of the 
series, which has been under the manage- 
ment of Martha Maynard and Mrs. R. 


W. Hawkesworth, there was no vocal 
soloist, the solo parts being performed 
by members of the orchestra, Jacob Alt- 
schuler, Michael Gusikoff and Philip 
Kirschner. The audience was wildly en- 
thusiastic. 


Boston Soprano Sings Program of Songs 
by Kramer 


Boston, Sept. 13.—Mme. Lida Bot- 
tero, the soprano who has recently taken 
up her residence at Brookline, Mass., 
was hostess yesterday afternoon at a tea 
given in honor of Annie Louise David, 
the concert harpist of New York City, 
and Avery Strakosch, associate manager 
with Catherine A. Bamman of New 
York. During the afternoon Mme. Bot- 
tero sang delightfully a program of A. 
Walter Kramer’s songs, with the com- 
poser at the piano. W. H. L. 





The King of Bulgaria’s favorite com- 
posers are Wagner and Offenbach. 
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Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own 
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